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KEGAN PAUL, "TRENCH, TRUBNER, & 00, . LIMITED. 


MODERN SCIENCE. HYDERABAD, MADRAS, AND MYSORE, &e. 


THE CAUSE of an ICE AGE, By Sir Roserr Bat, | THE DUKE of CLARENCE and AVONDALE 


F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 














rl rave. Super By J. > Bese. — Jas ——, rece in 
| V vo, extra, 3 
MODERN SCIENCE. | “A very andsome an y ill Iystrated volume... pleasant = va uable a of an 
THE HORSE: a Study in Natural History. By | ee of the Heir Presumptive.®Sutvdart 
Wiis Hexry Frowen, C.B., Director of the British Natural History Museum ac THE ELZEVIR SERIES. 
Crown Svo, 28. 64. ane tit oe eaneen. THE EPIC of HADES. By Lewis Morris. A New 
G ARDEN- OR AFT: Old and New. With Sixteen | Edition. Elzevir 8vo, mer printed on hand-made paper, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 
c 
Full-page Illustrations and Plans. By Joux D. 8 With Introductory Memoit | RCHMENT LIBRARY. 
by the Ie Rev. Epw an Fraxcis Ru sseLi, M.A. Demy 8v0, 1 : ish, Dutch, and Italia SE LE CTED POE MS of ROB K RT BU R NS. With 
sa Plemant gomip and ores Ml fentowe of the a of Engl Dutch, an "| an Introduction by Anprew Layo. Elzevir 8vo, parchment or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 64. 
NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MACDONALD, 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIF!° SERIES. : . 
COLOUR-BLINDNESS and COLOUR-PERCEP-|THE FLIGHT of the SHADOW. With Frontis- 
TION. By F. W. Epuince-Guaex, M.D. | With 3 Coloured Plates. Crown 8v0, 6s. | Piece by Gordon Browne. Crown Svo, 6s 
“ Carefully written, and the matter well arranged. A valuable addition to our far too small | BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
literature on the important subject of colour-blindness.””—Suturduy Review. 1 . " — 
setae sc THERE and BACK. By George Macponatp. With 
| by Gordon B: Crown S8vo, 6+. 
THE MODERN FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. | «The interest is yell maintained | from first to Tast, and the book is pervaded by that lofty 
Wuarery Cooxe Tayzon, H.M.’s Inspector of Factories. Demy 8vo, 14s. | Pinal a fine ee a. which are such marked features in everything from Dr. Mac- 
“We must welcome the book.’.... The author writes thoughtfully and suggestively.”— Zimes. | TS Oa, Tan Daw Cases. 
THIRD SERIES, NOW READY. | IN the HEART tin @ TORM. 
Raaye | the of the STOR By Maxweti 
LINGUISTIC and ORIENTAL : ESSAY S. . By R. Grav. With Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. New and Cheaper Eéition. Crown 8vo. 
Cust, LL.D. First Series, 10s. 6d. ; Second Series, with 6 Maps, 2is.; Third Series, 2ls.| ‘The nobility and seriousness of purpose, the keen senve of humour, the boldness and 
THE OLDEST taurcu IN ENGLAND brilliance m description, will all be familiar to the readers of her previous works. It stands 


— very far, above our average fiction.”—Speaker. 
THE HISTORY of ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, | 


JAPAN OF THE PAST. 


YY : ograph. By the Ri F. Ro 2 Ci f Canterb : 
ai, ee seer on : — THINGS JAPANESE; being Notes on Various 
“ claims which entitle it to the attention of zeologists, who ts ected with J: . 
Py — “py cyt tree yr Ae » Fhe book ts Subjects connected with Japan By Basi. Bain U CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese 


cellont reading.” —Morning Post. and Philology in the Imperial University of Japan. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
excelicn —Morni 


| * Amusing, instructive, well worthy of perusal. nar Athenrum. 


THE RISE OF PROTESTANTISM. CHINESE LIFE AND HABITS. 
r ‘Pr 
MARTIN LUTHER and the REFORMATION in CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By Arruur H. 
| ny mg until the CLOSE of the DIET of WORMS. By Cuanries Beanp, LL.D. | Suirn. Demy svo. . ; [ Immediately. 
bi ayy ly sobriety. An rtant contribution | a hl a sae me eee ~ 
o Bot a AY in tone, snd rien with achoal panadecdiass ‘THE BIBLE TRUE from the BEGINNING. A 
“ Loftiness of conception, chaste dignity of pan a impartiality of judgment, keen Commentary on all those Portions of Scripture that are most Questioned and Assailed. 
philosophical penetration, and luminous spiritual insight.” —.tcadewy. = By Epwarv Govun, B.A. Lond. a Svo. 
PROFESSOR NEWMAN'S NEW VOLUME. | A learned book. . 3 - Put together with much industry and a ool fii 
MISCELLANIES. Vol. V. Chiefly Academic. By TRUBNER'S PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
Professor F. W. Nzwaax. Demy 8vo, 12s. ait /-MORAL ORDER and PROGRESS: an Analysis of 
“Scholarly, suggestive, as well as fascinating in style.”’—Svoismu: | Baie 2 =o. ALexanpxn, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Second 
THE ARCH-EOLOGIST IN SOMERSET. | wa — hifal nen oe) Withest clatter é ¢ etgte, & 
WELLS WILLS. Arranged in Parishes and Anno- | «es; manly, direst, and occasionally humorous fashion,”—Avkenen. os Ts IO 


tated. By WitiiaAm Weaver, M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. THEOSOPHY, MESMERISM, &c. 
“The volume before us is in all respects excellent.” — A thenwum. ma by 


| ‘ ry ‘ 
“These abstracts are full of precious material for the historian of Somerset. . . . Mr. | HE OCCULT SCI ENCES. A Compendium ot 
Weaver has edited the volume with skill and knowledge.” —St. James's Gazette. Transcendental Doctrine and Ex so embracing an Account cf Magical Practices, 


PYE’'S SURGICAL HANDICRAFT : A Manual of) Sc°o cme SSmsboy itt Matte, Modere Spuitoaion, Stenn:rism, Theowphy, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Surgical Manipulations, Minor Surgery, and other Matters connected with the Work of | 


House Surgeons and Surgical Dressers. With 235 Illustrationson Wood. Third Edition. ‘THE WORTH of HUMAN TESTIMONY. By 


Revised and Edited by T. H. BR. Crow ez, F.R.C.8. Post 8vo, 10s. Gd. Tuomas FirzAntuvurn. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


hinaiia wearer ak 


POEMS, with Additions. Including “ Rosalie: a| THE BOOK of CHINESE POETRY; being the 





Tale of the Wye.” By Jou Siprex, Translator of Hegel’s ‘‘ Philosophy of History.” Collection of Ballads, Hymns, and other Piecos known < the Shih Ching, or 
8vo, 6s. Classic of Poetry. Metrically Translated by CLemenr F. R. ALLEN. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
be 1 One of the Least’ is a striking composition, which those who read it will not easily 
wrget.” —Spectator. 


ESSAYS in VERSE. By May Srxcuair. Small SKETCHES from NATURE: Poems. By SuHeiza. 


Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Crown fy», 2s. 6d. 


BALLADS and LYRICS. By Karuarine Tynan. A DREAM of OTHER DAYs: 


a Romantic Poem. 
Small Crown 8vo, 5s 


= Lieutenant-Colonel Firg-Cooxsoy. Small crown Syo, 2s. 61. 
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(SUB or PRIVATE).— 


Permanency pe rred, 


IBRARIAN 
Advertiser secks situation in above, 

hut would take Temporary Work. Good knowledge of Latin, Gree 
(meluding Modern), French, German, with some Italian. Well up in 
Scientific Nomenclature, especially tanical, Experienced in Cata- 
teguing, Index-Making, Proof-Reading, Tabilating, aml General 
Library Work. Good references.—Apply A. L. C., 24, Estelle Road, 


tiospel Oak, N.W. 
QTAMPS.—WANTED, to PURCHASE 
A Also Old Envelopes 


an OLD COLLECTION, small or large. 
(hefore 1880), with Stamps stuck or printed on them. — English or 
Foreign. References given.— DUNDANION, Moffat, Scotlant. 


RINTS—A very LARGE COLLECTION. 
Must go asa  apote. £1,000,—By letter, W. F. C., care of Deeks, 


ioo Cornwall Roa 


CATALOGUES. 
JPOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO, 37. SOHO SQUARE, 


BOOKS AT A DISCOUNT OF 3d. TO 9a. 
IN THE SHILLING. 


Now ready, and sent postece free on application, a New 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS (nar y in Ih ananeme Bindings, aml Beauti- 
fully Hllustrated) suitable for CIIRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENTS, and from the published prices of which the above liberal 
tlircount is allower 

Gineer & Freio (only Address), 67, Moorgate Street, London, B.C 


TO AUTHORS. 


Authors desirous of having their manuscripts copyrighted aud the 
sale of their works pushed in the United States, would do well to 
place themselves in communication with P. F. COLLIER, 521, West 
Thirteenth Street, New York. A sale of over 200,000 copies ounantiinel 
within one week of publication. For all particulars communicate as 


above. 


M ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT G ARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Momteh. the well-known Artist in PHOTOGR NG RE. There 1s a 
eteadily thereasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large [intes and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
Miustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens o” 
view Prices on application. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


BIRKBECK BAN K 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
PUREE per CENT INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayab 
on demand 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT AC COUNTS, calculated on minimum 
mc nthly balances, when not drawn below £106 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNU UITERS purchase »d and sold 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
deposits, and allows Int tat the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each oompleted £1. Francis Ravenscrort Manager. 


H° OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
WO GUINEAS PER MON ’ ‘LUT OF : 
FOR rive SHILLINGS rt iF sont BE OB A PLOT OF LARD, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, vith: full particulars post-frec, 

ou spetieatton. Faascis Ravexscrort Manager. 









DR. WM. SMITH’S 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





YOUNG BEGINNER’S FIRST LATIN 
COURSE. 


GREEK COURSE. 


INITIA GRAECA. 


I. A FIRST LATIN BOOK. The Rudi- 


ments of Grammar, Easy GraMMATICAL QuUES- 
tions and Exercises, with 
12mo. 2s. 
II. A SECOND LATIN BOOK. An Easy 
Latix Reaprye Boox, with an Analysis of the | 
Sentences, Notes, and a Dictionary. 12mo. 2s. 
THIRD LATIN BOOK. The | 
Prixcivat Rupes of Syntax, with Easy Exer- | 
cises, Questions, Vocabularies, and an English- 
Latin Dictionary. (Just out.) 2s. 


THE PRINCIPIA SERIES. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA. 
*PanrI. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies. 


3s. 6d. 
Appendix to Part I, Additional Exercises and Examina- 


tion Papers. 2s. 6d. 
PantIl. A First Latin Reading-Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Panr IIT. <A First Latin Verse-Book. 3s. 6d. 
*PanrIV. Latin Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
*Parr V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for ,Translation 
into Prose. 3s, 


STUDENTS’ LATIN GRAMMAR. For 
Higher Forms. 6s. 


SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Middle and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d 


LATIN - ENGLISH VOCABULARY to 


— Cornelius Nepos and Caesar’s Gallic Wars. 


A CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Com- 
prising a full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjec- 
tives, with the Verbs. By T. D. HALL. J/evised and 
Enlarged Edition. 2s. 


TACITUS. Germania, Agricola and First 
Book of the Annals. With Notes. 12mo. 3s. 


GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, 
and Materials for Conversation. 4s. 6d. 
aa - German Reading-Book. With Dictionary. 
3s. 6c 
PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. For 


advanced Students. 3s. 6d 


ITI. A 


For 


VocaBUuLARIEs. 


| 


— =. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies. 
* Appendix to Part I, Additional Exercises and Examina- 
tion Papers. 2s. 6d. 
*PartIl. A Greek Reading-Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part II. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
STUDENTS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. For 
Higher Forms. 6s. 
SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. For 


Middle and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 


'GREEK ACCIDENCE. 2s. 6d. 


PLATO. Selections. 


PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN. 


| 


| 











With Notes. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
“ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Exercises, 


“PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 


Exercises and Questions. 1s. 
A New 


and thoroughly Revised Edition. With Coloured Map. 
430 pp. 2s. 6d. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 

SMALLER MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Examples and 


Exercises. 3s. (id. 
FRENCH COURSE, 
FREN CH PRINCIPIA. 


Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, 
and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 
a ey to lavt I, Additional Exercises and Examina- 
tion Papers. 2s. 6d. 
*Part II. A French Reading-Book. With Etymologi- 
cal Dictionary. 4s. 6. 
*Panrt IIL. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 


STUDENTS’ FRENCH GRAMMAR. With 
an Introduction by M. Lirrre. 6s. 


SMALLER FRENCH GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN COURSE. 


ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 
*Pant I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies. 


3s. 
“Parr II. An Italian Reading-Book. 3s. 6d. 


* Keys to these Works supplied to Authenticated Teachers on written application. 


Detailed Catalogue sent —— by post on application. 


Lonpon : JOHN MURRAY, ALseMarLe Srreer, W. 


(THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Ex mination may he selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
\ egree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Redford, Selfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughborough, Manchester, Neweastle-on- Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, &e. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrewa, N.B. 


brs) iL , . , 
K ING’S COLLEGE, London.—( Ladies 
Department.)—13, |Kensington-square, close to High-street, 
Kensington Station. 
The Department RE-OPENS on MONDAY, Jay, 18. 
Besides the usual Lectures and Classes, Special Lectures will be 
given as follows : 
Professor Dougla us on “China and the Chinese.” 
Sir Hugh Beevor, Bart., M.B , on * Public Health ” 
G Stillingfleet Johnson, F.C.S., on “Chemistry of Matter in Rela- 
tion to Common 
Carl Armbruste’ —“\ on * Wagner's Works.” 
Professor Warr, on “The Poetry of Homer.’ 
Wood-carving classes are also held in connection 
Carpenters’ Company. 
For syllabus of Lectures (price 41.), or further information, apply to 
the te Vice- -Principal, Miss C. G, Scumrrz, at the above address, 


r T 
ATCHEL( R TRAIN ING COLLEGE, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE. 
(In connexion with the Datchelor Collegiate Schooi, and recognised by 
the Cambridge Teaching Syndicate.) 
Principal—Miss Rice. 

Students prepared for the Examinations of the Cambridge Teaching 
Syndicate. Lectures (Practical and Theoretical), Model and Criticism 
Lessons, Class-Teaching under supervision. Fees moderat-. Arrange : 
ay made for Boarding Students. TERM OPENS JAN. 

Apply—Principat. 


St. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMI- 
NATION for filling up Two or more V AC ANCLES on the 
FOUNDATION will be held on WEDNESDAY, Jaxcany the bith, 

ix92.—For information apply to pi Bursar, st Paul's School, Week 


Kensington, 


with the 








QOUTH "KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


SATURDAY LECTURES ON SCIENCE AND ART. 

By_ permission of the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education the Saturday Lecture Society has arranged for the 
following Series to be delivered in the Lecture Theatre of 

— this Museum on Saturday afternoons at 3 o'clock. 


Jan. 16) Professor A, W. Riicker, M.A., F.R8.—‘ Electricity and 
23f Light.” (Two Lectures.) 
a aptain W. de W. Abney, ¢ R.E., DCL, F.RS— 


Jan. 30 : “ 
or © “Colour Biind- 


1) “ The Action of Light on P ae (2) 


Fb. 65 ness.” i Two lectures.) 
Feb. 13) The Rev. George Forrest Browne, B.D » B.S A.. Canon of St 
Paul's, Disney Professor of Archaeolozy at Cambridee. - 
» °f * Early Christian Art : (1) Ireland, (2) Scotland aud Maun 
- (3) England.” (Three lectures.) 
Mar. 5. 


I’rofessor W. C. Roberts-Austen, C.B., F.R.S.—* Art Metal 
Work.” 

Mr. C. V. Boys, F.R.S.—* Electric Spark Photography.” 
Professor T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., F.R.S.—“* A Colliery 
Explosion.” 

Mur, 26, Professor J. Norman Lockyer, F.RS 

Aprit of Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians.” 


Mar, 12. 
Mer. 19. 


—“* Astronomy aud 
(Two lectures.) 


Tickets can be obtained at the Museum Entrance, price One 
Shilling each Lecture. Tickets for the entire course of twelve 
lectures, Ten wang 





Published in December. 


pe COMMONWEALTH 
CHARLES IL. : Historical Dramatic Poems. 


Written and published by Ameren E. Taeceites, Harewood House, 
Darlington. 262 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, bevelled edges, 
price, post free, 3s, 8d. 


and 


Lately published. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH, 2s. 6d., 


and CHARLES I, 3s. 8d. 


and JAMES I. 


“Hawarden Castle, Dee., 1890,—Allow me to thank you for your 
courtesy in sending me the ‘dramas which I have found awaiting me at 
this place. I have already read with much interest that relating te 
Queen Elizabeth.— Yours, &c., W. E. GLapstong,’ 


Also, CHILDHOUD’S MEMORIES, and other 
rn a. By Jane M. Trece.ies. 88 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s- ad. 
post free. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 


EDUCATIONAL 


WORKS 


FOR 


a ae —- 


BXAMINATIONS, 1892-8.- 


Prospectus of Messrs. Bell's Books for the forthcoming Examinations sent, post free, on application. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATION. 


DECEMBER 12th, 1892. 
JUmOR CANDIDATES. 
. = on — yg Henry ¥ 
Notes (Etymological and Explana’ 
Peculiarities, &. By T. Durr Bary mo vr, B.A. 
Virgil.—Aeneid. Boox II. Professor tees 's Edition, Abridged. 1s. 64. 
Lower Form Series. 
Caesar.—De Bello Gallico. Bovox I. nn Notes by Grorcse Lone, M.A., 
and Vocabulary by W. F. R. SuittetTo, M.A. 1s. 6d. Grammar School Classics. 


EN 


LAT. 


GK. Xenophon.—Anabasis. Boox II. cannoli Edition. Revised by J. E. | 


ME uuisu, M.A., Assistant Master, St. Paul’s School. With Life, py and 
Map, Is. 6d. Cambridge Texts with Notes. 


Wurigtdes.— Medea. Edited, with English Notes, by F. A. Patey, M.A., LL D 
Cambridge Texts with "Notes. 


GER. Translation of Hauff’s Caravan. By Professor 8. MenvzL. 
Library. 1s. 


SENIOR CANDIDATES. 
ENG. Notes on Shakespeare’s Henry V. By T. Durr Baryerr, B.A. (Lond.). 
LAT. ‘Virgil.—Aeneid. Boox II. Professor Conington’s Edition, Abridged. 1s. 6d. 
Horace.—Odes. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. A. J. Macuraynz, M.A. 2s. 
Livy. Boox XXI. Edited by Rev. L. Dowpati, M.A., B.D. 3s. 6d. 
GK. Euripides.--Medea. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. Parey,M.A., LL.D. 1s. 6d. 


Plato. “ee - » Avclosy < of Bogrates. Edited, with Notes, by W. Wacxer, 


eae con I-VI. atom a Notes, by F. A. Parry, M.A., LL.D. 2s. 6d. | 


FR. Moliere.—Les Femmes Savantes. Notes by F. E. A. Gasc. 6d. 
GER. 
Wiorrex. 1s. 6d. (Translation in Bohn’s Library, 3s 


Hauff.—The Caravan. Translated _ Professor 8. eens, Is. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


JUNE and DECBMBER 1892, and JUNE, 1893. 
ENG. Hotes on Shakespeare’s King Lear. By T. Durr Banryert, B.A. (Lond.) 





LAT. Virgil zene. Boox II. “v8 from Professor Conington’s Edition by | 
v. J. G. Suerrarp, D.C.L. 1s. 6d 


Py Text only. Edited by H. A. J. Muyro, M.A. 2s. 
Livy. Boox V. Edited, with Notes, by J. Prenpevitie. 1s. 6d. 


GK. Sophocles.- Antigone. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. Paruy,M.A., LL.D. 1s. 64. | 


— — Electra. By the same Editor. 1s. 6d. 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION. 


JULY 12th, 1892. 
JUNIOR CANDIDATES. 


ENG. Shakespeare.—Merchant of Venice. Notes, Sum 
. Durr Barvett, B.A. (Lond.), Second Master, Brighton Ge Grammar School.’ 1s. 


LAT. Virgil.—Aeneid. Boox III. Professor Conington’s Edition, abridged. 1s. 6d. 


Lower Form Series, 


Caesar.—De Bello Gallico. Edited, with Notes, by Georau Lonc, M.A. 4s. 
Or, Booxs L.-LIL., 1s. 6d. Books IV. and V.,1s.6d. Grammar School Classics, 


GK. Xenophon.—Anabasis. Boox II. Macmichael's Edition, Revised by J. E. 
Me uuisn, M.A., 8t. Paul’s School. 1s. 6d. Cambridge Texts with Notes. 


Buripises.—Mecuba. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. Parey, M.A., LL.D, 
8s. . 


Cambridge Texts with Notes, 
SENIOR CANDIDATES. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. An eae Historical Treatise 
on yhe sot of Common Prayer. Humenurey, B.D. Sixth 
1N10n. 


ENG. Shakespeare.—Merchant of Venice. Notes by T. Dury Banyerr. 1s. 
LAT. Virgil.—Aeneid. Boox LI. Conington’s Edition, abridged. 1s. 6d. 


Lower Form Series, 
Livy.—Book V. Edited, with Notes, by J. Paznprvitie. 1s. 64. 


Caesar.—De Bello Gallico. Edited by Grorce Loxe, M.A. 4s. 
1.-iIL.,, 1s. 6d. Books IV. and V., 1s. 6d. 


GK. Euripides.—Hecuba. Edited by F..A. Parey, LL.D. 1s. 6d. 


Xenophon.— Anabasis. Macmichiel’s Edition, Revised by J. E. Menuuisu. 
Boox L., 1s. 6d. Booxs II. and III., 1s. 6d. 


Or, Books 





OXFORD AND CAMBRIDCE SCHOOLS EXAMINATION BOARD. 
HIGHER CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, JULY 11th, 1992. 


LAT. liorace. Edited, with Notes, by the late Rev; A. J. Macueane, M.A. 38. 6d. 
Livy.—Books I. and II. Edited by J. Prenpuvitix. 1s. 6d. each. 








| LAT. 


Containing Introduction, Summaty, | GK. 
yn on Prosody, Grammatical | 


Bohn’s Select | pr, 


18. | on. 


Goethe. Hermann und Dorothea. Edited, with Notes, by 2 Bet, M.A., | 


'GK. Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book IV. 


| ae. 


|GK. Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book I. 
| LAT. Horace.—Satires. Macveayn’s Edition, 


|GK. Euripides.—Ion. Dr. Pa.ry’s Edition, with Notes. 2s. 


| LAT. 
mary, Analysis, &c., by | 


GK. Euripides.—Hecuba. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. Pacey, M.A., LL.D. 


Lonvon : GEORGE BE LL & SC NS, ‘Yous Street, Covent GARDEN, 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE—continued. 
Terence.—-Phormio and Andria. Edited by W. Wauxen, B.D. 1s. 6d. each. 


Virgil. ~Aeneid. Bvoxs III. and IV. and Books V. and VI. Professor Coxinc- 
ron’s Edition, abridged. 1s. 6d. each. 


Euripides.—Medea. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. Patuy, M.A., LL.D. 
sgn eroules Furéns. Edited, with No 


1s. 64. 
, by F. A. Pavey, M.A., LL.D. 


Aristophanes... Edited by H. A. Horvey, LL.D. The Acharnians. 2s. The 


The Acharnians. Edited by F. A. Patey, M.A., LL.D. 4s. 6d. 
Sophocles. Oedipus Coloneug. Edited, with Notes, by F. A. Pauey, M.A,, 
wD. 8. . 








Plato’s Apology and Crito. Edited by W. Wauner, Ph.D. 2s. 6d, 


Thucydides.The History of the Peloponnesian War. Edited, with 
— by y the late Ricsarp SuHitieTo, Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
. 8vo, 5s 


Moliere,—les Precieuses Ridicules and Les Fourberies de Scapin. 
Edited, with Notes and Arguments, by I’. E. A. Gasc. . each 


Corneille.—Polyeucte. Edited, with Notes and ptoainns - ¥. E. A. Gas. 


Moser.—Der Biblicthekar. Edited, with Notes, by Prof. F. Lanar, Ph D, 
econd Edition. 2s. 


| ENG. Motes on we Helene Tempest and Julius Caesar, With Analysis, 


Sy Notes (Etymological and rage % Grammatical Peculiarities, 
Prosody, &c., by T. Dury Baryxett, B.A. 1s. each. 


ITAL. (For Girls). Dante.—The Purgatorio. A Literal Prose Translation, with the 
t of Bianchi printed on the same page, and Explanatory Notes. By W. 8. 
UGDALE. 58. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


MATRICULATION AND DEGREES IN ARTS, 1592-3. 
MATRICULATION. JUNE, 1892. 


{LAT. WVirgil.—Aeneid. Books V. and VI., and Books VI. and VIII. Prof. Conineroy’: 


Edition, Abridged. 2 vols. 1s. 6d. each. 


MacicuAe’s Edition. 
Mecuuisu, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. 
and Maps. is. 6d. 


Revised by J. B. 
With Life, Itinerary, 


JANUARY, 1893. 


Horace.—Odes. Edited by Rev. A. J. Macmicnanr, M.A. 2s 
JUNE, 1893. 
|LAT. Cicero.—De Senectute. Edited by Gronux Loxu, M.A. 1s. 6d, 


Macmicnax.’s Edition, Revised by J. Bi 


Mexuvtisu, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE. JULY, 1992. 


with Notes. 2s. 


Cambridge ects with Notes. 


ENG. Bogweil’s Lif Life of Johnson. 1780-1781. Navrien’s Edition in Bohn’s Library. 


3s. 6d. each. 
JULY, 1893. 

Livy. Book V. Kidited, with Notes, by J. Paenvreviitir. 1s. 6d. 
Ovid.—Fasti. Books III. and1V. Edited by F. A. Pacey, M.A., LL.D. 1s. 6d. 
GK. Aeschylus.—Prometheus Vinctus. Elited by F. A. Patzy. 1s. 6d. 
ENG. Shakespeare.—Hamlet. Notes by T. Durr Barnerr, B.A. (Lond.). 1s. 

Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici, Edited by Simon Witkin. 

B.A. OCTOBER, 1892. 

'LAT. Juvenal.—The Satires. Edited by Herman Prion, M.A. 3s. 64. 
ENG. Shakespeare.—King Lear. Notes by T. Dury Barner, B.A. (Lond.). 1s, 


OCTOBER, 1393. 


LAT. Virgil.—Aeneid.—Booxs LIV. Costyetos’s Edition, abridged by the Rev. 
ae G. Suxrranv, D.C.L. 4s. 6d. widged by the V 


GK. Sophocles.—Philoctetes. Edited by F. A. Parey. 


COLLEGE. OF PRECEPTORS. 


PUPILS’ CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS, 1892. 


ENG. Notes on Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
Summary, Notes (Kt.mological and Mxplanater?), Prosody, Grammatical 
Peculiarities, &c. By‘. Dury Barnerr, B.A. (Lond.). 1s. 


LAT. Caesar. —De Bello Gallico. Booxs I. to III., or Buoxs IV. and V. With 
Loxu’s Notes, 1s. 


Livy. Boox V. Shente’. Prenvevittr. 1s, 6d. 


Virgil.—Aeneid. Boox I. Professor Coxixuroy’s Edition. 
ocabulary. 1s. 6d. 


Virgil.—Aeneid. Booxs III. and IV. 
Horace.—-Odes. Macleane’s Notes. 


3s, 6d. 


2s. Gd, 


With Introduction, 


Abridged. With 


Centxoton’s Edition, Abridged. 
1s, 6d. 


1s. 6d. 


1s, 6d, 
Xenophon.—Anabasis. Revised by J. E. 


Boox Il. Macmicnar.’s Edition, 
Me uvisu. 1s, 6d, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


. LIsT. 


wWoTrCs. 
7WO NEW SERIAL STORIES, ‘'GOD'S 
FOOL,” by MAARTEN MAARTENS, and 
“AUNT ANNE,” by an ANONYMOUS 
AUTHOR,” commence in THE TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE for January, 7892. 
Now ready. 
NEW WORKS. 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF 
MRS. FRANK GRIMWOOD’S 
NARRATIVE of HER ESCAPE 


FROM THE 


SCENE of the RECENT MUTINY in 
MANIPUR 


Is now ready, in demy 8vo, with Portraits and 
Illustrations, 15s. 





SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 
By W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


JOHN LEEC EH: 


Mis Life and Work. 
By WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, B.A. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait by Millais, 5 Etchings 
on Steel, and upwards of 100 [llustrations, 26s. 





SECOND EDITION. 


ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG- 


CART: from London to St. David’s and Back. By 
JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “A Tour in a 
Phaeton,” &c. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 


A MAD TOUR. By Charlotte 


E. L. RIDDELL, Author of “George Geith of Fen 
Court.” Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 

NOTICE.—The New Novel by Miss F. M. 
PEARD, the Author of ‘‘His Cousin Betty,” 
‘Paul's Sister,” &c., is ready this day, 
in 2 vols. It is entitled 


“THE BARONESS.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE FAWCETTS 
AND GARRODS.” 


MATTHEW TINDALE. By 


AUGUSTA A. VARTY-SMITH. In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

“ The book is strong, interesting, and original, and will be 

widely read and appreciated. It is strikingly dramatic, and 

the story never flags for a moment, and is human to its very 

depths, It shows the strength of a man with the tenderness 

of a woman, and its pictures of Cumberland farm-life are 
inimitable.” — Manchester Courier. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CULr ADRIFT.” 


JEDWOOD JUSTICE. B 
ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 3 vole., crown Svo. y 
“A crisply written novel which abounds in thrilling 
mysteries, which the author gradually unravels with remark- 
able ease, .....A really clever work.” —Morning lost. 


WOoOoTICsE. 

The New Edition of MAARTEN MAARTENS’ 
‘AN OLD MAID'S LOVE” is now ready, 
in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s.; also that of 
Miss LINSKILL'’S ‘THE HAVEN under 
the HILL ; uniform in price and size, the 
two volum:; form the latest additions to 
BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Ricuarp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 


Just published, demy S8vo, cloth, 14s., with a 
Portrait of the Author. 


ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN 
AGE.—HORACE and the ELEGIAC POETS. Bb 
W. Y. SELLAR, M.A., LLD., late Professor of | 
Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With a Memoir of the | 
Author, by ANDREW LANG, M.A., Merton College, 
Oxford. 


=m “<< 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN 


AGE.—VIRGIL. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


ROMAN POETS of the REPUBLIC. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 





BOOKS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1892. 


SHAKESPEARE.—HENRY the FIFTH. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. Atois Waicurt, D.C.L. 
23. 


EURIPIDES.—_MEDEA. [Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes by C. B. Henerpes, M.A. 2s. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS, BOOK II. With Notes and 
Maps. By C.S8. Jernam, M.A, 2s. 


PLATO.—THE APOLOGY. With Introduction and Notes 
by St. Geonce Stock, M.A. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


HERODOTUS.—BOOK IX. Edited, with Notes, by Evetyy 
Assort, M.A. 3s. 

CAESAR.—_THE GALLIC WAR. BOOKS I. and II. 
With Notes and Maps, by Cuantes E. Moperty, M.A. 
23. (Book I. Prescribed.) 


LIVY.—BOOK XXI. With Notes, &c., by M. T. Taruam, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 


RAMSAY.—LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By G. G. 
tamsay, M.A. Entirely New Edition. Volume I., con- 
taining Syntax Exercises, with Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Appendix. 4s. 6d. (Just published, 


HENSLEY.—THE SCHOLAR’S ARITHMETIC. 2s. 6d. 


————- ANSWERS to EXAMPLES in the 
Scholar’s Arithmetic. 1s. 6d. 


—— THE SCHOLAR’S ALGEBRA. 2s. 61. 


EUCLID REVISED. Containing the Essentials of the 
Elements of Plane Geometry, as given by Euclid in his 
First Six Books. Edited by R. C. J. Nixoy, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Sold separately, as follows :— 
Book I. 1s. Books I., II. 1s. 6d. 
Books L—IV. 3s. Books V., VI. 3s. 


FISHER.- CLASS BOOK of CHEMISTRY. By W. W. 
Fisnen, M.A., F.C.8. 4s. 6d. 

HAMILTON and BALL.—BOOK-KEEPING. By Sir R. G.C. 

Hamitron and Joun Bari. 2s. 
Ruled Exercise Books, 1s. 6d. For the Preliminary 
Course only, 4d. 

TROUTBECK and DALE.— MUSIC PRIMER (for 
Schools). By J. Trourpeck, D.D., and F. Daur, M.A. 
Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 

FREEMAN.—A SHORT HISTORY of the NORMAN 


CONQUEST of ENGLAND. By E. A. Freemay, 
D.C.L. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


CANNAN.—ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Epwiy Cannan, M.A. Stiff Covers. 1s. 
LUCAS.—INTRODUCTION to a HISTORICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY of the BRITISH COLONIES. By C. P. 
Lucas, B.A. With Eight Maps. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogues post free. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 





Just published, crown svo, cloth, price 5s. 


HAROLD: 


A Drama in Four Acts, and Other Poems. 
By ARTHUR GRAY BUTLER, 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. 


Lonpoy: HENRY FROWDE, 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS | Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 


NEW BOOKS. 
Ready Next Week at all Libraries. 


THE RUIN OF THE SOUDAN 


Cause, Effect, and Remedy. 
By HENRY RUSSELL and WM. GATTIE. 
With Maps and Collotype Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 





BY THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 


ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


Being the Fourth Volume in the “ Preachers of the Age” 
Series. [January 15. 


With Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 
Being the First Volume in the New, Uniform, and Completely 
Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’s Novels. 
With New Preface, Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Pull Prospectus and List of the Volumes on application. 


‘* An excellent shillingsworth is ‘Scrib- 
ner.’ ”—Sr. James’s GAzETTE. 


Now ready, the January Number of 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


An //lustrated Monthly, price One Shilling. 


So far as the beauty and artistic excellence of its 
Illustrations and the literary charm and varied interest 
of its Stories and Articles are concerned, SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE has held for years a foremost place, and 
the arrangements made for 1892 justify the English 
Publishers in saying that they have every confidence 
that the great reputation of the Magazine will not 
merely be maintained but widened in the coming year. 


NEW EDITION, TWELFTH THOUSAND. 


MR. GEORGE RUSSELL'S LIFE 


of the RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
* An honest book.””— World. 


SECOND EDITION, JUST READY. 


The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, 


K.G. By H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. Being the New 
Volume in ‘** The Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
** Unquestionably the liveliest, not to say the most super- 
ciliously cynical and wickedly witty of the series.”’ 
Daily Chronicle. 


TEN CENTURIES of TOILETTE 


From the French of A. ROBIDA. By Mrs. CASHEL 
HOEY. Illustrated in Colours by the Author. Sinu!! 
post Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“The little volume is fascinating to a degree.” —Specialor. 


A DARK PLACE of the EARTH. 


By ALFRED CLARK, Forest Department, Ceylon. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
** Quite the best book of adventure we have read for a very 
long time. Fresh, powerful, and extraordinarily vivid ia 
presentment.”’—-lthenaewm. 


MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. By 


W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The Wreck of the 
‘Grosvenor,’ ” &c., &c. Crown sy¥o, picture boards, 2s. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 





FERGUS HUME’S NEW SENSATIONAL STORY. 


A CREATURE of the NIGHT: 


an Italian Enigma. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. 

*,* The First Edition was exhausted on the day of publica- 
tion ; Second Edition now ready. 
London : Sampson Low, Maxsron & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 





Oxroxv Universiry Press Wanenovse. 





Julishers iu Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. | 


. 


Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, 1892. 
No. 1027, New Series. 


Tux Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It ts particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Error. 








LITERATURE. 


The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon. In Usum 
Laicorum. By J. A. Froude. (Long- 
mans. ) 

Tue whitewashing of the villains of tra- 

dition is justly regarded as a waste of 

labour, says Mr. Froude; and he has now 
written a thirteenth long volume, in praise of 

Henry VIII., to demonstrate the justice of 

his opinion. Twenty pages of Introduction, 

by this logical author, acquaint us at last 
with his rules for adorning and propa- 
gating myths; and, before I turn to Queen 

atherine’s divorce, I must give my readers 

a short account of these masterly precepts. 

“The mythic element cannot be eliminated 

out of history,” says Mr. Froude again; 

and, in addition to the general evidence of 
his writings, he supplies us, in this exposure 
of his methods, with two particular instances 
of what he means. ‘ The manifesto of the 

Prince of Orange was a libel against 

Philip II.” ; yet, it would be “useless to 

disturb” the tradition which has been 

formed upon this libel. ‘The mythic 
element cannot be eliminated” out of King 

Philip’s history, or the apologists of the 

Reformation would be at a loss where to 

bestow their rhetoric about ‘‘the perse- 

cuting spirit of Catholic Europe”; and so 

Philip must be sent forth into the wilder- 

ness of controversy, as the ‘‘ embodiment ” 

of this phantom “tradition,” bearing the 
heavy load of Catholic sin and of Protestant 
calumny. 

Short Studies will be grieved to hear that so 

bold a theologian should thus cling to the 

rimitive doctrine of the Scape Goat. The 
iberius of Tacitus was probably ‘‘a mere 
creation of hatred” ; yet he must continue 


-to be lashed, that the pupils of Mr. Froude 


may learn to detest the vices of lust and 
cruelty, by attributing them to an innocent 
personage, and then studying their effect 
upon his character: but not studying, as it 
would appear, the effect of this generous 
morality upon their own. Before we are 
recovered from that shock, Mr. Froude 
overwhelms us again by saying “ Time is 
too precious to be squandered over para- 
doxes”’: a statement most becoming in Mr. 
Froude, if it refer to the use of time, not 
of paradox ; and so I take him to mean, 
that a paradox must be quite unscrupulous 
or it is not worth committing. And it is 
thus that Mr. Froude condescends to re- 
write history, ethics, and theology, for the 
use of laymen. 

It is for rival historians, or for the editor 
of State Papers, to expose the little details 
of Mr. Froude; a reviewer should confine 
himself to a discussion of the broad 





The admirers of Mr. Froude’s | p 





rinciples of this volume, and to stating 

ow far Mr. Froude’s general conclusions 
appear to coincide with admitted fact. 
Those readers who are acquainted with the 
State Papers of Henry VIII., and with 
Mr. Friedmann’s Anne Boleyn, will not be 
able to discover many facts that are un- 
known to them in these pages of Mr. 
Froude. But yet, if they care to peruse 
his volume, their pains need not be endured 
for nothing; as their wonder will be roused 
by the skilful disposition of the material, 
and their mirth by the subtile arguments 
derived from it. Mr. Froude complies with 
two of Aristotle’s rules when he thus 
provides a subject for the admiration and 
for the amusement of his audience, though 
Aristotle probably did not intend that the 
same piece should minister to both these 
faculties at once; and in the composition of 
this volume as a whole Mr. Froude has 
broken a more important law: “one must 
not,” says the great authority, ‘‘one must 
not completely alter the existing fables, but 
use in a becoming manner those fables 
that are handed down.” Mr. Froude 
would bind other writers by saying it 
is “useless to disturb” traditions which 
he acknowledges to be untrue; but, if 
we may judge by his own licence in 
making history, no laws and no traditions 
are to be binding upon himself. It may 
be said of him, therefore, as of Semiramis, 
that he is one ‘che libito fe’ licito in sua 
legge.” What the Great Queen did for 
herself, by her own absolute decree, that 
Mr. Froude has done for his great king by 
his own absolute assurance and by his 
unrivalled ingenuity. All things are lawful 
to Henry VIIL., in the pages of Mr. Froude, 
and all things are expedient. That his- 
torian can discover in any given event 
exactly what his theories require that he 
should produce ; and he can bend the most 
stubborn facts into conformity with his 
opinion. The first achievement is not so 
difficult, now Mr. Froude has written his 
Introduction and given his methods to the 
ublic; but the second is still so difficult 
that there are those who venture to describe 
our great historian as weakest in his facts, 
and to assert that facts have always been 
too much for him. I can by no means 
bring myself, however, to agree with these 
hostile critics, the calumniators of Mr. 
Froude, for it is in a mastery over facts 
that Mr. Froude excels; so completely does 
he master these his enemies, that he alone 
of all historians can afford to neglect or to 
defy them. Facts, which in themselves or 
in less accomplished hands are more than 
compromising to the heroes or to the theories 
of Mr. Froude, become in his own hands 
the most uncompromising arguments for 
their vindication. The Roman Church has 
been heard to boast that she triumphs over 
history ; yet, though her boasting may be 
louder, her triumphs are modest by Mr. 
Froude’s. Such talents as his deserve to 
be recognised and appreciated by every 
student of literature; but the real greatness 
of Mr. Froude’s new volume can only 
be appreciated to the full hy those who 
have been careful students, in addition, 
of the histories and of the documents 
that have appeared since its predecessors 





were first given to the world. These are 
the readers who will turn with the most 
eager curiosity to a supplement by Mr. 
Froude ; and when they have read it, they 
will praise the advocate at the expense of 
the historian. That is, their pleasure will 
be derived more from the rhetoric, than 
from the history, of their author; though 
other and less p nthe readers, if they A 
persons not much accustomed to study in 
our old classic authors and historians, may 
derive some of their pleasure from the 
literature of Mr. Froude. 

When Mr. Friedmann wrote his Life of 
Anne Boleyn, he placed his chief reliance 
on Chapuis, the imperial ambassador ; and 
his biography might almost be described as 
“The Character of Anne Boleyn, by her 
Greatest Enemy.” Mr. Froude has also 
had recourse to Chapuis, and perhaps to Mr. 
Friedmann ; and his book might be named 
‘The Character of Catherine of Aragon, by 
her Greatest Friend.’’ The characters, in 
either case, are precisely what we might 
expect from the ambassador of Charles V. : 
that is, precisely what Charles V. had 
a right to expect from his ambassador; 
and, in the treatment of Chapuis’ writings, 
there is also the precise difference we 
have now learned to suspect between an 
observer of historical traditions and Mr. 
Froude. Chapuis is an invaluable witness 
when he adheres to fact, when his assertions 
can be supported by other evidence, when 
he writes from ‘his own certain information, 
or when he writes with perfect honesty. 
But he was too good an ambassador, and 
has been too much copied by Mr. Froude, 
for us to suppose the whole of these 
conditions were fulfilled invariably in his 
despatches. Sometimes he was ignorant of 
facts, and then he amused the imperial court 
with rumour ; sometimes the val truth was 
concealed from him, and then he was 
amused himself by fictitious information ; 
sometimes he knew that he was reduced to 
imagining his facts, or to manipulating 
them. This last office he performed for 
himself with great shrewdness and, upon 
the whole, with great moderation. - One of 
his clients has been more scrupulous than 
himself in this art; and the other, more 
liberal in the use of it. To Mr. Friedmann, 
as well as to Mr. Froude, Anne Boleyn 
appears a criminal, upon the one authority 
of Chapuis, but in two different ways. Mr. 
Friedmann believes that her life was in- 
famous, but her death a murder. Mr. 
Froude, that her guilty death was the 
natural conclusion to a blameless youth, 
after a sufficient intimacy with Henry VIII. 
Chapuis is more consistent, and believes 
she was vicious through the whole of 
her carecr; in his eyes it was more 
natural that the king’s mistress should 
prove a licentious wife, and that her bad 
character should at length be resented and 
exposed. Mr. Froude’s history is the com- 

lement of Mr. Friedmann’s, and each 
Sinteny is the contradictory of the other ; 
yet both are derived from Chapuis, in whom 
each historian professes to have discovered 
an authority for his arguments. The dif- 
ferences between two accurate scholars, who 
both follow the same authority, are obtained 
by throwing what suits them into high 
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relief; and by depressing, with delicate 


strokes and insensible gradations, all that 
will not harmonise with their design. The 
proficients in this art are called statuaries, 
when they work in marble; but historians, 
when they labour among past events. If 
the original authority be not copied faith- 
fully, the art which transmutes him is both 
more simple and more striking ; but thus to 
labour is not the sure way to produce a 
xrjpa és det. There was once a designer of 
Roman history, called Marius Maximus, 
who is described by Vopsicus as ‘ homo 
omnium verbosissimus, qui et mythistoricis 
se voluminibus implicavit’’: he compro- 
mised himself, in innumerable volumes. 
He, too, appears to have held that ‘the 
mythic element cannot be eliminated out of 
history.” As he acted upon his belief, his 
verbose and fabulous histories have all 
perished ; and only some few of his myths 
remain as quotations, which have been ad- 
mitted with scrupulosity and blushes even 
by the seasoned authors of the Augustan 
history: that singular production, written 
in a licentious age to deceive the ignorant 
and to divert the learned, but by the 
greater strictness of these times confined 
religiously, as we must hope, “in Usum 
Laicorum.” 

It is a grateful diversion for the student, 
when rival historians and bellicose divines 
can meet and live. In the endless warfare 
of the sixteenth century, a single interval 
of rest has been secured by the queens of 
Henry VIITI., whose various reputations the 
contending warriors are able to enjoy in a 
common festival, under the presidency of 
Mr. Froude. The opposing forces, the 
advocates of Henry and Catherine, are 
almost agreed about the wickedness of 
Anne Boleyn; their slight difference in 
that matter is caused only by the period, 
not the nature, of her guilt. They are 

rfectly agreed, however, about the stain- 
ess character and the private goodness of 
Queen Catherine ; and Mr. Froude himself 
is no less anxious to acknowledge her inno- 
cence than to justify her divorce. Her 
marriage, he says, was neyer valid; it was 
no marriage at all in the eye of the law, 
whether of England or of the Church. The 
marriage of Henry and Catherine was not 
an ordinary marriage: it was a monstrous 
arrangement from every point of view ; and 
its original nature was not changed because 
it had endured for some twenty years ; nor 
even because Henry’s petition for a release 
| have been caused by unworthy motives, 
and his desire for it inflamed by a still more 
unworthy object. This, Mr. Froude con- 
tinues, was Henry’s view; and modern 
opinion has come round to that view. Here 

r. Froude seems to argue quite as fairl 
as his opponents; and often, I think, wit 
better reason and with more candour than 
some of them have employed. The question 
at issue is not whether the Pope was right 
in upholding the sacrament of marriage, in 
an ordinary case; but whether the papal 
authority had exceeded or had not exceeded 
its powers by licensing a marriage in this 





Mr. Froude is right. But 


mentioned at the trial, but never shown, was 
probably forged for the occasion; but if 

enuine, though it ~~ supply a technical 
defect in a legitimate Bull, it could not pos- 
sibly legalise what neither the Bull nor its 
author had power to allow. This was Henry’s 
view, and it was held, or at least expressed, 
by a large body of theologians. Their 
successors, who laugh at their “ servility,” 
would, nevertheless, have to return a similar 
verdict if a marriage like Henry’s were 
contemplated by one of their parishioners. 
To Henry’s arguments, Charles V. could 
only oppose the danger of questioning laws 
and precedents ; to Henry’s second line of 
argument, that the Pope was not free, 
Charles had little to reply ; and everything 
he did was of a nature to strengthen 
Henry’s argument. It should not be for- 
gotten that the age was decidedly loose in 
its notions of matrimony. It was an age 
adorned by popes who were not eager to 
marry the mothers of their own children, 
and by princes who, like Augustus, were 
sometimes too eager to marry the mothers 
of other peoples’. Among less exalted 
persons there was the Duke of Suffolk, who, 
as Dr. Brewer tells us, ‘“‘ twice committed 
bigamy and was three times divorced, he 
began by marrying his aunt and ended by 
marrying his daughter-in-law.”” We cannot 
find a divorce that was not granted for 
slighter reasons than Henry could plead; 
and he was not exceeding the practice of 
his age when he asked to be released from 
an alliance with his brother’s widow. The 
verdict, which in the end was hostile to 
Henry’s view, was no less dubious in its 
legality than certainly discreditable to all 
concerned in the delay, the methods, and 
the manner of its production. I do not 
know whether Clement VII.’s advice, that 
Mary should espouse her half-brother, the 
Duke of Richmond, may be taken for’ a 
recedent ; but the whole conduct of Henry’s 
Seeses should be a precedent to the Court 
of Rome of how not to manage its diplomatic 
affairs. It is probable that a firm refusal 
from the beginning would have removed 
Anne Boleyn out of the case, or so have 
lowered her expectations that she would not 
have been a source of difficulty either to 
her lover or to her historians. 

Mr. Froude’s reasoning appears to be 
less conclusive when he speaks about the 
doubtful state of the succession and the 
danger of civil war. ‘‘No woman,” he 
says, ‘‘had ever sat upon the throne of 
England alone, and in her own right.” In 
the company of Mr. Froude I dare not 
venture myself too far into the dominions of 
Mr. Freeman: but those mighty sovereigns 
of his, whom we may call Baovrgcis of 
Britain, but not kings of England, the heirs 
and rivals of Caesar, the august rulers over 


some portions of this island, knew nothing | 


of female heirs. In our ancient history, 
surely the 
daughter of Henry I. sat upon the throne, 
perhaps alone, certainly as long as she 
was able: it was her power, not her 


right, that was disputed ; and though she 


unhappy and most extraordinary instance. | could not maintain her right, she trans- 


If the dispensation were not lawful to be 


mitted it. It was through her that the 


granted, the Bull of Julius IT. was a| Plantagenets inherited: it was through a 
worthless document. The Brief, which was | woman, again, that Henry VII. inherited 





his own title; and through a woman 
that he strengthened his childrens’, 
by marrying Elizabeth of York. The 
labours of ) “Mises VIII. were good in 
their intention, though their result was to 
make it no less impossible than dangerous 
to say whether his daughters were legitimate 
or bastard: but their succession was never 
disputed seriously; and for the very 
sufficient reason that every possible claim- 
ant was a woman, or derived his title through 
a woman. The only competitor with Mary, 
and the only rival to Elizabeth, were 
princesses. So perplexing, however, after 
the exploits of Henry VIII, are all 
these questions of inheritance, that I will 
not pursue them. That sovereign laid open 
to statesmen and divines the most delicate 
affairs of his various consorts: and now Mr. 
Froude has added to the embarrassment of 
historians by suggesting that the king 
himself is to be blamed or pitied for the 
defects in his posterity. It may be so: and it 
may also be suggested that a large portion of 
Mr. Froude’s history, and not only his title, 
would have been more properly concealed in 
Latin and dedicated, ‘‘ in Medicorum Usum,” 
rather than bestowed upon the unsuspect- 
ing laity. 

And so we take our leave of Henry VIII. 
and of all his troubles. It may console 
him to know that in the eyes of Mr. Froude, 
as well as of the constitution, he can do no 
wrong: and, in the opinion of his historian, 
we leave him a ‘“ praesens divus, adjectis 
Britannis imperio.” Fortunate are those 
whom that biographer neglects ; but doubly 
unfortunate the heroes whose cause he 
advocates. No doubt Henry VIII. had 
many elements of greatness: he had a 
rough work to do, and he did it roughly ; 
and his greatness is only made offensive or 
ludicrous when we are told to see no flaws 
iu it. We do not praise King John for the 
benefits of Magna Charta ; nor King James 
for the blessings of the Revolution. We 
accept all that they brought about; but we 
respect the laws of evidence, and the 
traditions of history. 

Artuur GaALTon, 








A Summer Night, and other Poems. By 
Graham R. Tomson. With a Frontis- 
piece by A. Tomson. (Methuen.) 


Ir sounds perhaps a little ungracious to 
begin this review by saying that Mrs. 
Graham Tomson’s new volume is hardly so 
7 as its predecessor of two years ago. 

ut, then, to say this is quite compatible 
with high praise ; for the earlier book was 
exceedingly good, and the later one is less 
good chiefly because there is less of it. I 
remember reading ‘‘ The Ballad of the Bird- 
Bride ” two or three years ago in one of the 


| American magazines, when its author’s 


name had for me no associations whatever, 
and wondering who ‘‘ he” was—probably, 
I thought, a young American singer, with 
plenty of other ballads as beautiful as this 
in him, which the world will get in due 
time, unless Atropos intervene prematurely. 
Carrying speculation a step further, I could 
not help wondering if the poom symptomised 


ithe opening up in America of a vein of 
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romantic fantasy having qualities that owe 
little or nothing to recent developments of 
“insular” verse. In its wild tenderness 
there were elements which I could not trace 
to any specifically English source; they 
were of uncertain lineage, if, indeed, they 
had any spiritual ancestry at all; they 
seemed born rather of sea-mist and wind- 
music, and to be akin to everything that is 
most fugitive and elusive and unprehensible 
in the physical world; and the way in 
which the human life and the human lot 
were seen linked or merged with the wilder 
life of nature—with bird-life and wave-life 
and sky-life—had in it something which 
was less fancy than imagination, and less 
Afterwards, 
when the “ Bird-Bride” volume was pub- 


' lished, I came to possess it, and found that 


its author’s special province was the dim 
debateable region where life was shadowy 
with legend, and the human touched hands 
with the spectral. But in most of the fan- 
tastic ballads in the book—wonderful repro- 
ductions they were, of the old ballad-manner 
and ballad-tone, and might have come 
straight from some hitherto undiscovered 
repository of Border minstrelsy—we were 
in the more familiar and traditional world 
of romance, where the tragic agencies were 
love and hatred, and jealousy and fear, and 
heroism and crime: an authenticated world, 
where one had at least some sensible foot- 
hold in experience; whereas the “ Bird- 
Bride ”’ seemed a thing wholly without con- 
tact with mortality, without hint of any- 
thing corruptible—-of the billow, billowy, of 
the sky, skyey. os 

Here, in the new volume, the ballad-vein 
is again worked successfully, as in ‘‘ The 
Gypsy Wooer” and “ The Were-Wolf”— 
though, in the latter, the horror is a little 
too purely physical for the result to be 
entirely satisfactory as a work of art. The 
opposite extreme of airy and delicate grace 
is touched in the following lovely little piece, 
which I take the liberty of appropriating in 
its entirety : 

AN ENCHANTED PRINCESS. 
**T found her deep in the forest, 
The beeches and elms between, 
A delicate amber plane-tree 
*Mid masses of bronze and green ; 
** A sorrowful, spell-bound princess 
Awaiting hap oven there. 
She said : ‘ He will know me, surely, 
By the veil of my yellow hair. 
** * He seeks me the wide world over, 
He seeks me the whole year through, 
To loosen the charm that binds me— 
My prince, and my lover true’ ! 
‘* She shivered beneath her foliage, 
And sighed in the twilight chill : 
* Ay me! wilt thou find me never, 
Thy love that thou seekest still *’ 
pice _— > a — 
‘He passed is ver ; 

He is come onl gene, O A red ! 
He passed and he knew you not !’ 

‘*The cold wind rustled her branches 
Till the yellow leaves fell slow— 

‘ He is dead and gone, O princess, 
Many a year ago.’ ”’ 

In the half-human pathos of the fore- 
going poem we have what is at least the 
same note that is struck in the “ Bird- 
Bride” ; and it is a note which, so far as I 

ow, is not sounded elsewhere in English 





verse ; the note of an exquisitely fantastic 
pity for sorrows which are less the sorrows 
of mortal men and women than the bodiless 
pain with which imagination seems to endow 
the very soul of wild nature herself. Here 
is a field which this poet ought to make her 
own. She can draw tears which have no 
sensual source, no vulgar fountain in earthly 
suffering, but which are altogether more 
ethereal distillations. 

There is, however, another order of poems 
in this volume—pieces which disclose a quite 
different talent, and a talent, so far as I 
remember, not specially foreshadowed by 
anything in the earlier book. I allude to 
the pieces of which ‘‘ In the Rain” is per- 
haps the most typical example within 
narrow limits. Of these the salient feature 
is a rapidly eclectic impressionism which 
catches the evanescent and volatile sentiment 
of visible things, giving less of the literal 
physiognomy of objects than of their ex- 
pression and atmosphere. 

‘* Rain in the glimmering street, 
Murmurous, rhythmical beat ; 
Shadows that flicker and fly ; 
Blue of wet road, of wet sky 
(Grey in the depths and the heights) ; 
Orange.of numberless lights, 
Shapes fleeting on, going by. 
* * * * 
Rain in the measureless street — 
Vistas of orange and blue ; 
Music of echoing feet, 
Pausing, and pacing anew. 
% * € 


Rain, and the clamour of wheels, 

Splendour, and shadow, and sound ; 

Coloured confusion that reels 

Lost in the twilight around.”’ 
I somewhat wrong the poem by quotation, 
but it seemed desirable to iliustrate by 
extract the qualities to which I referred. 
Throughout the piece a phantasmagoric 
effect is admirably accomplished by these 
swift*touches, as the writer shoots flying, so 
to = the momentary and elusive aspects 
of things. 

Of the poetesses (this, I am assured, is a 
vile word, and perhaps it is, but ‘“ woman- 
poets” is worse, and ‘‘ women who have 
written poetry ”’ takes too much time) of the 
poetesses, Mrs. Graham Tomson is among 
the less noticeably subjective and egoistic. 
Women’s poetry is on the whole more per- 
sonal and self-declaratory, on the emotional 
side, than men’s; but Mrs. Tomson’s bent is 
less towards the merely emotional than 
towards the pictorial on the one hand, and 
the preternatural on the other. And, indeed, 
when she deals with objective realities, as 
in the piece last quoted, it is a certain 
spectral air about them which peculiarly 
fascinates her; it is the mystery of the 
half-seen, the ghostliness of blurred and 
huddled outlines, the obscure confusion of 
shadow and substance, that she loves to 
paint, and in the treatment of such material 
she has the gift of an eerie and uncanny 
touch. She seems to me to fail, relatively 
speaking, when she essays in her own proper 
person a purely lyrical flight—herein differ- 
ing from most of her vocal sisters, dead or 
living—but she amply atones for the defect 
thus indicated by her fine powers of fantastic 
conception and picturesque vision. She 
loves the remote suggestions and partial 
intimations whose source is what Lamb 





called ‘‘the twilight of dubiety;” the 
mysteriousness of anything in which “ more 
is meant than meets the ear,” has#for her 
a subtler fascination than belongs to any 
full disclosure. Her very cat is a beautiful 
and immemorial enigma, and she sees cen- 
turies of speculation in its gold-green eyes. 
** Half loving-kindliness and half disdain, 
Thou comest to my call serenely suave, 
With ee speech and gracious gestures 
c, 
In salutation courtly and urbane ; 
Yet must I humble me thy grace to gain, 
For wiles may win thee though no arts enslave, 
And nowhere gladly thou abidest save 
Where naught disturbs the concord of thy reign. 


“Sphinx of my quiet hearth! who deign’st to 
dwell 


Friend of my toil, companion of mine ease, 
Thine is the lore of Ra and Rameses ; 

That men forget dost thou remember well, 
Beholden still in blinking reveries, 

With sombre, sea-green gaze inscrutable.’’ 

I have helped myself somewhat freely to 
the contents of this very little volume ; but 
there are some temptations which a mortal 
reviewer finds it hard to resist. 

Witii1am Watson, . 








Beast and Man in India: A Popular Sketch 
of Indian Animals in their Relations with 
the People. By John Lockwood Kipling, 
C.I.E. With illustrations. (Macmillans.) 


Iv has seemed to Mr. Kipling, he tells us, 
that an elementary study of Indian animals, 
their treatment and usage, and the popular 
estimates and sayings current about them, 
opens a side door into Indian life, thought, 
and character, the threshold of which is still 
unworn. An additional motive may be 
discerned in the author’s conviction that 
accepted writers on India have too often 
given their readers an altogether false 
impression of the country and its people. 
This conviction is either insinuated or plainly 
set forth in almost every chapter. Thus we 
read about the ‘inventions of European 
scholars,” of the writers who never care to 
disturb their dreams by contact with the 
living India of to-day, and whose “ gushing 
periods,” therefore, have as little actuality 
as Gulliver’s Travels, Again, we are told that 
a vast and most varied population has been 
labelled with attributes that belong to a 
few of the upper classes alone: that the 
events which really shaped the character 
and habits of the people are ignored by the 
aforesaid writers in favour of ancient laws 
and forgotten Vedas. The Vedas, Mr. 
Kipling does not hesitate to say, have been 
dead for centuries. In regard both to 
religion, where the ‘‘ official” books of 
mythology are no guide to modern thought 
or toa comprehension of modern life, and 
to art, upon which ‘more has been said 
and written than is justified by a right 
appreciation of its qualities and defects,” 
the English student, according to Mr. 
Kipling, has been led widely astray. 

All this mayseem to some people a startling 
subversion of authorised doctrines; but it 
must be clearly understood that Mr. Kipling 
is not alone in rejecting the wisdom of the 
schools. Sir M. E. Grant Duff once re- 
marked : 

“It makes one who has a strong feeling for 
South India a little sad, to read such a book as 
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Prof. Max Miiller’s India: What it can Teach 
Us, and to see how very little it has to do with 
India south of the Vindyan range.” 

Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, who may speak with 
still greater confidence about Northern 
India, observed not long ago, when pleading 
for a more assiduous study of Indian 
anthropology, that whereas of the chief 
religions of India, of Hinduism, of 
Islam, of Buddhism, as they should be, 
as they are in their Scriptures, and in 
the works of the doctors, there are books 
and enough, these are not the religions of 
the people of India. At the same time the 
etihe should be warned that sometimes, 
when Mr. Kipling and Mr. Ibbetson may 
seem to differ foto calo from other writers, 
it is only because such terms as Hinduism 
do not invariably denote the same thing. 
In his recent Rede Lecture, for instance, 
Sir Alfred Lyall doubted ‘‘ whether Hindu- 
ism, the immemorial religion of the Indian 
people, has in all these ages assimilated 
a single important or prolific idea from out- 
side Tndia.’ At first sight it might appear 
hard to reconcile this with what Mr. Kipling 
and Mr. Ibbetson have said: and yet there 
is not any real discordance, as anyone may 
see who reads Sir Alfred Lyall’s lecture. 
And here perhaps one may hint a fault in 
Mr. Kipling’s design. He has written a 
book which, because it treats of an every-day 
subject in an easy popular manner, may fail 
to secure for the author the serious attention 
he merits. It will be said, too, that elabor- 
ate theories of Indian civilisation, even if 
they are merely the “conventional pictures 
of scholars working from a dead and done- 
with literature,” are not to be upset by one 
who only pretends to approach the subject 
by a side door. One eminent oriental 
scholar, indeed, has already contested Mr. 
Kipling’s right to revise current notions 
concerning Indian civilisation. 

But too much may be written about this 
aspect of the book. On the whole, the 
author sticks to his text pretty closely. The 
beasts and men of the India of to-day are 
presented to us in a shape which few 
Anglo-Indians will fail to recognise; and 
with a literary skill which is certain to 
make the volume equally entertaining to 
English readers. The illustrations, mostly 
engraved from sketches by the author, are 
admirable. One can hear the jangle of the 
ekka and the drone of the Persian wheel; 
nor does it need a tour in the East to inter- 
pret the pathos of the two lean kine 
with their attenuated owner—“ in time of 
drought.” Another little vignette speaks 
of better days, and is entitled ‘‘At Sun- 
set.’ A Punjab peasant is driving the 
cattle home : 

** Between the waving tufts of jungle grass, 

Up from the river as the twilight falis, 

Across the dust-beclouded plain they pass 

On, to the village walls.’’ 

To the present writer, at any rate, the 
sketch recalls visions of an Indian landscape 
with irresistible and pleasurable distinct- 
ness. As for the beast-lore Mr. Kipling 
has collected, one scarcely knows whether 
to admire most the variety of his informa- 
tion or the way in which it is imparted, 
often with a touch of quaint humour, never 
without the kindly sympathy that argues 





something more and higher than solid 
information. The homely proverbs and 
familiar sayings about animals quoted at 
every turn would alone give value to the 
book without a word of comment. It is 
in apposite comment, however, that Mr. 
Kipling excels. Thus, a rustic saw—‘ the 
field was not yours, the cow was not yours, 
why did you drive it away?” is taken as an 
illustration of Oriental indifference. 

‘* It is not easy,” the author writes, “‘ to convey a 
due sense of the serene indifference of the 
cultivator, and of most Indians, to the mind 
of readers in England where there are hundreds 
of fussy societies for minding other people’s 
business. The Oriental would be just as puzzled 
to understand the English craze for meddling.” 


And in this connexion Mr. Kipling makes 
some noticeable remarks on one particular 
movement which has been a good deal 
discussed of late. He writes: 

‘* Notwithstanding the marriage abuses justly 
denounced by reformers, there are thousands of 
happy households, ruled as domestic interiors 
should be by women, who, in spite of superstition 
and a life whose every duty is a sort of ordered 
ritual, are virtually as sensible, bright, and 
good as those of Europe, and very certainly as 
tender and affectionate. Like most women 
everywhere, they realise and express the pathos 
of their lot, but they would strongly resent 
being told by outsiders that they are down- 
trodden, unhappy, and degraded. The men, to 
whom home and family are sacred matters 
withdrawn from all possibility of intrusion, 
would resent it still more. This much is 
certain, that no ‘movement’ or agitation will 
avail to stir them from their traditional grove.” 


Elsewhere Mr. Kipling insists that if the 
women of India have the faults of an 
exaggerated domesticity—how much the 
phrase implies—they have also its qualities, 
‘‘and their estate should be understood 
before reformers rush to meddle with it.” 
So that, although the native Indian will say, 
*‘you buy a wife and you buy oxen,” or, 
‘‘ wives and oxen are to be had for money,” 
the western sentimentalist must not run 
away with the notion that, until the women 
of India are raised to a more honourable 
estate, they can never be accounted happy. 

Of the relations between man and beast 
in India, Mr. Kipling has much to say that 
is not very pleasant to read. An indifference 
to the comfort and well-being of animals, 
he writes, is characteristic of all Orientals, 
“‘whose talk often drips with sentiment, 
while their practice is of dry brutality.” 
This refeis in particular to the behaviour of 
the mahout, the elephant’s keeper; but 
cruelty to animals is not displayed by the 
mahout alone. According to Mr. Kipling, it 
is all but universal. Nevertheless, when 
writing of beast-fights he is constrained 
to admit that ‘‘although the natives of 
India are, as a mass, indifferent to the 
sufferings of creatures, it is doubtful whether 
they are intrinsically worse in this respect 
than the rest of the world.” With these 
semewhat contradictory directions to guide 
him, the reader may be left to form an 
opinion of his own. 

Of the beasts of the field and jungle, and 
of the birds of the air, from the crafty jackal 
and the wise parrot to the kingly elephant, 
Mr. Kipling can tell stories innumerable. 
He tells us of the parts animals play in the 
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daily life of the people; of the plough oxen 
and the potter’s ass; of fighting rams and 
quails, and cheetahs trained for the chase ; 
of the raja’s pink-nosed, splendidly capari- 
soned charger and the fakir’s ragged pony ; 
of the camel whose countenance is a “ sculp- 
tured sneer”; and of the elephant who, as 
Mr. Kipling was once given to understand 
by a captain of mahouts, came to India 
originally from far Cathay, since the mahout 
always addresses his beast in words which 
are not Indian talk, and must, therefore, 
be Chinese. But here again the reader 
must be referred to the book itself. 

The chapter on animals in Indian art is 
certain to attract notice. Onlyinarchitecture, 
Mr. Kipling considers, has Indian art ever 
attained distinction. Moreover, he thinks 
that there is no country where foreiga 
influences on art have been more actively 
at work, and that modern Indian art is 
mainly Persian. This is startling when we 
remember how much has been written to 
trace the development of Indian art from 
the days of the Mahabharata and the Code 
of Manu down to the present time. Mr. 
Kipling’s theory, as I understand it, is that 
while the work of the ancient Hindu painter 
and sculptor, as seen in the animals repre- 
sented on the Sanchi Topes or inthe Ajunta 
Caves, was instinct with life and variety, 
there is nothing vital in modern Indian art, 
of which the keynote is a resolute, rigid con- 
ventionalism. Some ten years ago, after 
a visit to an art exhibition at Lahore, it 
certainly struck me that what we call Indian 
art lacks the vital element of progress ; and 
I ventured to think that endless reproduction, 
with never a new idea, is not art, however 
artistic may have been the first inspiration. 
Moreover, some Persian pictures exhibited 
by Mr. Purdon Clarke made me wonder 
whether, when Central Asia should be 
thrown open to the investigation of Western 
scholars, we might be enabled to decide 
how much of so-called Hindu and Persian 
art is of Tartar origin. But it is not a 
question which any outsider may discuss ; 
and I must leave it to competent and 
recognised authorities. I have merely 
mentioned it here to show how wide a range 
Mr. Kipling’s interesting and suggestive 
volume covers. 

SrerHEN WHEELER. 








DITHYRAMBIC POETRY IN ITALY AND SICILY. 
Il Bacco in Toscana di Francesco Redi e la Poesia 
Ditirambica, By Gaetano Imbert (Citta 
di Castello). 

Tne main’ portion of this volume is, as its 
title indicates, devoted to the Bacco in 
Toscana of Francesco Redi, which ranks 
first among dithyrambic poems in modern 
language. 

** Vino, vino a ciascun bever bisogna, 

Se fuggir vuole ogni danno.”’ 
The particular wine here celebrated is, as is 
well known, that of Montepulciano, which, 
after the mention of no less than 560 others, 
‘il buon Chianti” included, is pronounced 
by the poet to be the “king of all wines” 
** Ognun, che di Lieo 

Riverente il nome adora, 

Ascolti questo altissimo decreto, 

Che Bassareo pronunzia, e gli dia fé: 

Montepulciano @ ogni vino é il ve.”’ 
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Chiabrera had already expressed a similar 
opinion in his Vendemmia : 
** Se chiedi oggi chi regna, 
Regna Montepulciano.”’ 
“ Redi’s poem,” says a distinguished critic, 
“is as worthy of Montepulciano wine as 
the wine is worthy of it.” 

Like the Spaniard who holds that “‘ quien 
cerveza bebe, no bebe,” Redi has a profound 
contempt for the beer and cider drunk by the 
nations of the North : 


** Chi la squallida Cervogia 
Alle labra sue congiugne, 
Presto muore, o rado giugne 
All’ eta vecchia e barbogia : 
Beva il Sidro d’Inghilterra 
Chi vuol gir presto sottera ; 
Chi vucl gir presto alla morte 
Le bevande usi del Norte !”’ 


Tea and chocolate he stigmatises as nauseous 
quackeries, while coffee is declared to be 
worse than poison to the genuine Jeone : 


** Con un sorso 
Di buon Corso, 
O di pretto antico Ispano, 
A quel mal* porgo un soccorso, 
Che non é da cerretano : 
Non sia gii che il cioccolatte 
V’adoprassi, ovvero il té: 
Medicine cosi fatte 
Non saran giammai per me ; 
Beverei prima il veleno, 
Che un bicchier, che fosse pieno 
Dell amaro e reo caffé.’’ 

Signor Imbert has been at the pains to 
trace, by means of various MS. versions 
(some for the first time brought to light by 
himself) and notes of the author, the suc- 
cessive changes the poem underwent before 
it attained the final shape in which it was 
given to the world at large. In 1673 Redi 
writes to his friend Magalotti:—‘ £ finito 
il Ditirambo de’ vini, ed.é cresciuto fino a 
quattrocento tanti versi. V.S. illustrissima 
lo vedra stampato presto.” In spite of this 
announcement, however, the poem was any- 
thing but finished ; for in its complete form 
it contained close upon 1000 lines, and it 
was not until twelve years later that it was 
actually printed. The work quickly attained 
popularity. The first edition appeared in 
1685, and two other editions (one unauthor- 
ised, printed at Naples in 1687, and now 
very rare) were issued in the anthor’s life- 
time. There were eleven editions of it in 
the eighteenth century, and more than a 


_ Score have been published during the present 


century. 

Signor Imbert has made a careful exami- 
nation of about fifty MSS., some containing 
portions only, of the poem, the titles and 
descriptions of which are conveniently 
arranged in two synoptic tables. The 
results of his researches he has embodied 
in an edition of the poem with an apparatus 
crificus, and annotations marking the various 
additions and alterations made by Redi on 

ifferent occasions, either at the suggestion 
of friends or as the whim seized him to 
introduce fresh names or new ideas. From 
the data afforded by these MSS. Signor 

mbert arrives at the conclusion that the 
poem was more or less completely remodelled 
at least six times, and he gives an instruc- 
tive account of the various sources from 
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*i.e., “Vinterna arsura.”’ 





which Redi derived his materials, He owed 
much to the advice of his friend Lorenzo 
Magalotti, as is evident from the numerous 
letters addressed to him on the subject, 
which have been included’in his published 
correspondence. These letters are of con- 
siderable importance in fixing the dates of 
certain portions of the poem, and Signor 
Imbert has judiciously incorporated a good 
many extracts from them in his anno- 
tations. 

The Bacco naturally called into exist- 
ence a host of similar compositions. The 
majority of these are avowedly imitations ; 
but several of them, though perhaps in the 
first instance inspired by it, may fairly 
claim to rank as original poems. The best 
known of these is the Svinatura of Carli, 
which is often included in the same volume 
with the Bacco. 

Signor Imbert concludes his treatise with 
a very interesting account of various dialec- 
tal dithyrambic poems, among which he 
justly distinguishes the Sarudda of the 
Sicilian physician, Giovanni Meli, as “il 
pit’ bel ditirambo, che si sia scritto dal 
Bacco in Toscana in poi.” This remarkable 
poem, which is a chef d@euvre in its way, 
has not received hitherto at the hands of 
Italian critics the attention it deserves, 
owing probably to the fact of its being 
written in the dialect of Palermo, and some 
credit is due to Signor Imbert for his dis- 
crimination in rescuing it from comparative 
obscurity. A short analysis of it may not 
be out of place here, since, though it has 
been translated into German (by Grego. 
rovius), so far as we are aware no version 
of it exists in English. Itis to be regretted 
that the late Hookham Frere did not 
include it among his translations. The 
poem* opens with a picture—worthy of the 
pencil of Hogarth or Rowlandson, as indeed 
is the whole piece—of Sarudda (apparently 
a sort of pejorative of Rosario), the princi- 
pal character, with his companions, rakish 
Nan, blind Tom, limping Tony, hare- 
brained Joe, and ex-convict Blaise, drinking 
ad qui mieux mieux in the tavern of Bravascu, 
and making the ground quake at every fresh 
flagon they broach : 


**Sarudda, Andria lu sdatu, e Masi l’orvu, 
Ninazzu lu sciancatu, 
Peppi lu foddi, e Brasi galiotu 
Ficiru ranciu tutti a taci-maci 
’Ntri la Reggia taverna di Bravascu, 
Purtannu tirrimotu ad ogni ciascu.”’ 


When they have drunk their fill and are 
arrived at a proper pitch of joviality, they 
take to the streets and roam about the town, 
breaking windows, sprawling into the 
gutters, and bespattering with the contents 
thereof everyone they meet, while a crowd 
of ragamuffins follows them with derisive 
cheers. At length they determine to honour 
with their presence the wedding-feast of a 
neighbour, one Gaffer Rocco, a noted 
devotee of Bacchus, who was celebrating 
his nuptials with Grimy Betty, in the 
company of Black Kate, Dare-devil Nora, 








* Printed under the heading Ditirammu in vol. 
3 (pp. 206—241) of the 1814 Palermo ed. of 
Meli’s Poesie Sicihane, from which our extracts are 
taken. This edition appears to be more complete 


than that of 1787—89, mentioned by Signor 
Imbert. 





Long-tongued Betsy, Firebrand Any and 
the rest : 


** Allurtimata poi determinaru 
Di jiri ad un fistinu 
D’un so vicinu, chi s’avia a ’nguaggiari 
E avia a pigghiari a Betta la Cajorda . 
Lu Zitu (‘‘ spouse ’’) era lu celebri Ziu Roccu, 
Ch’era divotu assai di lu Diu Baccu.. . 
Eranu chisti a tavula assittati 
Cu li so’ amici li chit cunfidati ; 
’Ntra l’autri cunvitati 
C’ era assittata a punta di buffetta 
Catarina la Niura, 
Narda Caccia-diavuli, 
Bittazza la Linguta 
Ancila Attizza-liti, 
E Rosa Sfincia, ’ Ntossica-mariti.”’ 
Into the midst of this choice compan 
suddenly burst the boon companions, wit 
Sarudda at their head. The arch-toper, with 
his well-known impudent swagger, “like a 
second Alexander,” makes straight for the 
wine-cask, and, “‘ without so much as with 
your leave or by your leave,” lays hold of 
the spigot. Then, catching sight of a 
foaming flagon close by, he seizes it in both 
hands, bids them all stand clear, and drains 
it, denouncing as a _ good-for-nothing 
(cacandca) any one of the company who 
keeps his legs that night :— 


‘¢ Primu di tutti Sarudda attrivitu 
Stenni la manu supra lu tim) u, 
E cu wn imperiu d’ Alessandru Magnu 
A lu so stili, senza ciu, ne bau, 
A la spinoccia allura s’appizzau. 
Poi vidennu dda ’ncostu ’na cannata, 
Di vinu ’mpapanata. .. . 
L’aguanta, e mentri l’avi ’ntra li pugna, 
Grida: curnuti, tintu ciu c’incugna. . . 
L’avirrd pri un sollenni cacanica, 
Chi di nui chista sira ’un s’imbriaca.’’ 


Being now well primed, under pretext of 
drinking a toast (brindis?) to the old statue 
representing Palermo in the public square, 
he bursts out into a long satirical harangue 
full of pungent allusions to the follies of 
the day. In the course of it he prescribes 
Sicilian wines as being, one or other of 
them, a certain remedy for all the ills that 
flesh is heir to, including matrimony; while 
he inveighs against French and Italian 
wines as so much medicated water, and 
declares that the Englishman, in spite of 
his wealth, is made miserable by beer- 
drinking : 
 Seattassi lu diintani, 

Chi vogghiu fari un brinnisi 

A Palermu lu vecchiu... .« 

Jeu viva in nomu to, Veochin Palermu ! 


Bisogna cunviniri, amici cari, 
Tutti li vini sunnu beddi, e boni ; 
Sunnu la vera ambrosia di li Dei ; 
Ma in bona paci, dittu sia tra nui,— 
Sacciu, chi parru cca cu mastri mei— 
(‘I know it who speak with you here, my 
masters’), 
Lu vinu chit eccellenti, e prelibatu, 
A miu pariri ¢ chiddu accutturatu. 
‘To ray mind this well-seasoned wine is the 
best of all’) 
* * + * 
Li francisi ’nnamurati 
Vonnu vini delicati : 
Vonnu a Cipri, ed a Firenza, 
A Pulcianu ed a Burgogna, 
A Sciampagna, ed a Burdo ; 
Jeu dirria cu sua licenza : 
Ch ’un sii vini chisti tali, 
Ma sunn’ acqui triacali. 
E si lu ’Nglisi si vivi la birra, 
E’ signu incuntrastabili, 
Chi ntra li soi ricchizzi é miserabili ; 
Nui, chi vivemu vini spirdatzzi, 
Semu chit ricchi di li soi riechizzi.”’ 
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At the end of this long tirade Sarudda 
finds his powers failing him, and, becoming 
maudlin, thinks he is going to die, so he 
calls upon his comrades, “‘ before he drops 
down like a worn-out donkey,” to listen to 
his last will and testament as to the disposal 
of his body. He wishes a mausoleum to 
be built of wine-casks, piled high, in the 
Vintners’ quarter, Sani on cask, with 
myself at top.” Then, bidding farewell 
to his fellow topers, he tells them that he 
leaves with them the one unrivalled secret 
for turning this world, with all its troubles, 
“as it were by magic, into a theatre of 
delights,” namely, the wine-cup : 
‘* Prima ch’eu mora cch, come un sté-ste, 

Sintiti, amici, lu miu tistamentu. . . . 
Nun vogghiu essiri espostu supra terra, 

Ma ntra lu Burgu dintra un magasenu 

Vogghiu, chi si facissi un musuleu, 

Autu tri canni e chiii di lu tirrenu, 

Di stipi supra stipi e supra jeu. 


Vi lassu utra lu vinu, o cari amici, 
L’unicu gran segretu imparagiabili, 
Pri cui putiti farivi felici 
Ad onta ancora di la sorti instabili ; 
E quannu arriviriti a ’mbriacarivi, 
Stu munnu, tuttu guai, ’mbrogghi, e spurcizii, 
A modu di portentu, ed arti magica, 
Divintiri teatru di delizii.”’ 
At last his repeated potations have their 
natural effect—his head begins to swim 
and his legs fail him; with eyes glazed and 
arms swinging loose, he totters, recovers 
himself by an effort, walks a few steps, 
gives a violent lurch, recovers himself again, 
then, reeling once more, loses his balance 
and falls over with a crash on to the floor. 
His comrades, more drunk than himself, 
hasten to his assistance, raise him gingerly 
in a sitting posture (@ cuncumeddu) and 
making a ‘ sedan-chair’’ with their arms, 
as for a child, stagger away with their 
precious burden : 
** Viju li genti a quattru a quattru ! oim?! 
Sta nuvula ntra l’occhi, chi cos’? ? 
La testa pisa assai . . . chi cosa ci Aju? 
Li gammi nun annervanu!. . . chi fi? 


Jeuca..euca.. eucaju. 
Tenimi .. . ajutu. .. ivi! ... nun pozzu 
cbii. 
* * * * 


Cu l’occhi ’nvitriati, 
Li vrazza sdillassati .. . 
Abbucca . . . fa un gran sforzu, e si ripigghia.. . 


Camina ’un pezzu ad orsa . . . cimiddia 
« » 

Poi pigghia un strantuluni . . . si ricupa . . . 

Gira... sbota ... traballa .. . allurtimata 


Bifliti ’nterra ’na strimazzunata. 
Cursiru allura li cumpagni amati, 
Tutti ’ngriciiti ancora peju d’iddu ; 
Lu spincinu esi-esi a cuncumeddu : 
Poi ntra li vrazza, comu un picciriddu, 
Si Iu purtiru a cavu-cavuseddu.”’ 
As a representation of a drunken man this 
last passage is probably unsurpassed. 
Beside it Redi’s 
** Quali strani capogiri 
D’improvviso mi fan guerra ? 
Parmi proprio che la terra 
Sotto i pié si raggiri. . .”’ 
reads tamely enough. But the two poems, 
each a gem in its own manner, can hardly 
be compared, any more than Benwell’s two 
typical beauties of St. James’s and St. 
Giles’s. If we cannot ignore the touches of 
native coarseness in the one, we have 
equally to admit that the beauty of the other 
is somewhat artificial. Redi, however, is 





not always artificial, witness the exquisitely 








musical rhapsody addressed to Ariadne by 
Bacchus afloat :— 


** Su voghiamo 
Navighiamo, 
Navighiamo infino a Brindisi: 
Arianna, brindis, brindisi. 
Oh bell’ andare 
Per barca in mare 
Verso la sera 
Di primavera ! 
Venticelli e fresche aurette, 
Dispiegando ali d’ argento, 
Sull’ azzurro pavimento 
Tesson danze amorosette, 
E al mormorio de’ tremuli cristalli 
Sfidano ognora i naviganti ai balli. 
Su voghiamo, 
Navighiamo, 
Navighiamo infino a Brindisi : 
Arianna brindis, brindisi. 
* * * 
E se a te brindisi io fo, 
Perché a me faccia il buon pro, 
Ariannuccia, vaguccia, belluccia, 
Cantami un poco e ricantami tu 
Sulla mandéla la cuccuruci, 
La cuccurucil, 
La cuccuruci, 
Sulla mandoéla la cuccuruci: !”” 


We must not omit to mention that Signor 
Imbert prints in an appendix a number of 
hitherto unpublished poems of Redi, includ- 
ing several anacreontic pieces, and three or 
four sonnets. The former are interesting 
as being apparently early attempts in the 
dithyrambic style in which his Bacco in 
Toscana is universally acknowledged to be 
the masterpiece. 

Pacer ToynBeEE. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Begun in Jest. By Mrs. Newman. 
vols. (John Murray.) 

The Princess Mazarof. By Joseph Hatton. 
In 2 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

The Romance of a Chilet. By Mrs. Campbell 
Praed. In 2 vols. (White.) 

The Faith Doctor. By Edward Eggleston. 
(Cassells. ) 

Where Town and Country Meet. 
Alfred Baldwin. (Longmans.) 

The White House at Inch Gow. 
Pitt. (Cassells.) 

John Sherman and Dhoya. (Fisher Unwin.) 

By J. H. Pearce. 


In 3 


By Mrs. 


By Sarah 


Inconsequent Lives. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Jonquille. Translated from the French of T. 
Combe by the Hon. Mrs. Lionel Tolle- 
mache. (Percival. ) 


Tue types of governess that figure in novels 
are probably more numerous than their 
supposed originals in actual life, but an 
heiress who takes to governessing because 
she wants work and occupation is as un- 
familiar in fiction as in fact. Mabel Leith 
is a charming specimen of the heiress- 
governess, but it would be hardly true to 
say—as the title of Mrs. Newman’s tale 
suggests—that she began her new career in 
jest. She was very much in earnest, and 
very stupidly so. In all other respects a 
sensible young woman, she got into her 
head the notion that the man she loved was 
in love with her sister Dorothy. There was 
no ground for the idea except a casual 
remark of her aunt’s, and her aunt was 


anything but an accurate observer of things. 
In truth, of course, Gerard Harcourt was in 
love with Mabel, but he had never said so, 
and as she was only eighteen there was 
time enough for the declaration. Mabel, 
however, having in her own mind linked 
|Gerard with Dorothy, resolved to distract 
her thoughts by taking a situation. Less 
sensible girls might possibly have taken 
; poison. A more sensible one would have 
| waited for the issue of events. With the same 
hasty misjudgment, when on two occasions 
Gerard would have proposed to Mabel she 
;cut him short, under the impression that 
his love for her was a betrayal of Dorothy. 
| In this way she nearly sent the poor man to 
his death, and even more nearly brought 
about her own. It is very odd that people 
in novels, who are otherwise more brilliant 
than people out of novels, always stop short 
at critical moments of saying or guessing or 
doing the right thing. But if they acted 
with common sense there would be scarcely 
any novels written, and we should then have 
a dull world. There is the less reason for 
finding fault with Mabel’s mistake, because 
her experiences as a governess make pleasant 
reading. They were not ay oy pleasant 
to herself, and occasionally she found her- 
self in an awkward fix, but her difficulties 
are all so much to the good for the reader. 
Besides, there are many interesting people 
in the book. Dorothy is well worth Soo 
ing. Reginald Aubyn, the many-sided 
squire-clergyman, is interesting at every 
=. It is true that he had no sooner 
een captivated by one sister than he made 
love to the other; but this is only a testi- 
mony to the charms of both. The women 
are all very real. Oddly enough, there is 
scarcely a man in the tale who does not 
either propose or want to propose to Mabel; 
and if she had been a minx instead of a very 
genuine girl, she might have made every 
woman hate her as much as every man 
courted her. It only remains to say that 
there is not a dull page from end to end of 
the three volumes. 


We pass into a different atmosphere in 
Mr. Hatton’s tale, and the change is in no 
way for the better. But the plot of 7Z/e 
Princess Mazaroff is exciting enough to satisfy 
the most jaded taste. The Princess is a 
Russian beauty, who takes the flirtations 
of a light-hearted Englishman seriously, 
leaves her husband, and presents herself on 
a snowy night at the Englishman’s chambers 
in Paris. Of course he does not send her 
away, though equally of course he ought to 
have done so. “He delays his return home 
for a few weeks—he had been away for 
three years exploring in Africa—to humour 
the Princess, and when at length he leaves 
her it is with a promise to go back. Once 
at home he forgets her, does not keep 
his promise, falls in love with some- 
body else, and discovers at last the 
reality of his entanglements. Beautiful 
Russians can be as desperate in their hate 
as in their love. That something happens 


riage, which indefinitely postpones that 
ceremony, is not surprising; nor is the trial 
for murder which follows, and in which 
Dick figures as the culprit, a thing to be 
wondered at. But the trial, like every other 
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part of the story, has its strong situations, 
and no one is prepared for the bold stroke 
of perjury by which a right verdict is 
wrongfully obtained. One questions whether 
a clergyman who has not the courage to 
declare his love for a girl would be equal to 
this audacious manoeuvre ; but it served its 
purpose—it was the only thing that would 
have served the purpose—and to such credit 
as such an incident carries with it Mr. 
Hatton may be entitled. The interest of 
the story lies entirely in the plot. The 
conversations are wearisome and the writing 


is slipshod. 


Nature and human nature enter largely 
into Mrs. Campbell Praed’s Romance of a 
Chilet. The former is met with in pleasant 
pictures of Swiss village life. The moun- 
tains, the valleys, the trees, the streams, 
the sunsets, are all at their best; and the 
fresh mountain air is distinctly felt. Among 
the visitors to this happy region is a young 
American girl, who cares so little for Mrs. 
Grundy that she travels with no other 
attendant than her big dog. She is rich 
and beautiful, and she shares with the 
other visitors the gentle gaieties of the 
place. Soon after her arrival Sir Rupert 
Keningale appears. They have previously 
met, and he has now come to ask her to be his 
wife. He has hesitated to make that 
request to her before, and he resolves to tell 
her why. Grim as that reason is—and it is 
nothing less than insanity in Sir Rupert’s 
family—she accepts him, and a very happy 
time follows for both of them. But alas, 
whenever was there sunshine that a cloud 
did not make dim ?—and a great cloud 
comes over the clear heavens of their love. 
Thenceforward the story is a very sad one, 
but it is powerfully told ; and the interest, 
which in the first instance is excited by 
beautiful scenery and idyllic love-making, 
is maintained through these dark passages 
to the end of the tale. One does not know, 
indeed, whether Mrs. Praed’s skill is most 
shown in the charm which she gives to the 
early chapters, or in the terrible fascination 
that belongs to the later ones. 


As a study of American life, particularly 
in connexion with a craze which found 
ready adherents on the other side of the 
Atlantic, Zhe Faith Doctor is a strikingly 
clever book. The heroine was mistaken 
about her mission when she believed herself 
to possess some occult power of healing; 
but she had a mission all the same. It was 
not an occult one, for it consisted in the 
exercise of a fascination, the cause of which 
was as palpable as its effects. While the 
interest of the tale mainly centres in this 
charming girl, it extends also to a crowd of 
other characters, every one of whom is 
intensely alive. One breathes the very air 
of New York while following the rapid 
movements of the story ; and the impression 
which it leaves upon the mind is that of 
having talked with all manner of interesting 
people, on topics that will keep one thinking. 
Within and above this impression there rests 
the image of Philida Callender, who will be 
remembered for her own sake alone. 


_ Disconsolate Londoners, who are already 
tired of the fogs of late autumn and mid 
winter, should take a turn in the hop 


ardens in Mrs. Baldwin’s very pleasant 
ook. Where Town and Country Meet may 
be recommended as an antidote to all the 
uncomfortable sensations bred of the ills of 
city life. It is a story of the loves of 
simple country people, not without a very 
sufficient element of romance, but laid 
among surroundings which at any rate 
_— a pure air and reflect a clear sun- 
shine. 


A sad note is struck in the first page of 
The White House at Inch Gow, which opens 
with the reminiscence of a funeral. In some 
respects this first page furnishes the key- 
note cf the story. Some very pleasant 
incidents mix, however, with the few sad 
ones which the development of the plot 
brings out, and the interest which is aroused 
by the vivid opening scenes never flags to 
the close. The tale concerns a family of 
middle-class people, for whom life had more 
chances and changes than arecommon. The 
wheels within wheels did not always run 
evenly, but things came right in a fashion 
which the author’s bright and easy style 
makes highly entertaining. 


The ‘ Pseudonym Library” has made so 
good a reputation for itself that one assumes 
the presence of some merit in every volume 
appearing in it. There is unquestionable 
merit in John Sherman and Dhoya. The two 
stories have nothing in common except the 
unseen relator—‘an old little Irish spirit, 
who sits in the hedges and watches the 
world go by.” The first is a present-day 
story, of the most unromantic kind; the 
second belongs to a quite mythical past, and 
is both romantic and poetic. That two such 
dissimilar themes should have been made 
equally attractive is a proof of literary skill 
which cannot fail of appreciation. 


Why the author of Jnconsequent Lives 
supposed the particular lives about which 
he writes to be worthy of the prominence he 
would fain give to them I cannot imagine. 
It would be interesting to learn anything 
about the Cornish fisher-folk that is true of 
them as a class, but one would be sorry to 
accept this grim story of domestic misery as 
in any way reflecting the ordinary life of 
these people. 


There is an air about the simpler sort of 
French stories that is always light and 
pleasing. Life is an easy, unburdened 
experience to the people one meets with in 
them. Jonquille is a story of this character ; 
and so well have all its graces of style and 
charms of atmosphere and colour been 
preserved in Mrs. Tollemache’s translation 
that it reads like an original, and a very 
fresh one to boot. 

GrorGE CoTrERELL. 








SOME VOLUMES OF TRANSLATION. 


The Works of Heinrich Heine. Translated by 
C.G. Leland. Vols. II. and III.—*‘ Pictures 
of Travel. (Heinemann.) Although this ver- 
sion of the /eisebilder is not new—having been 
published in America some six and thirty years 
ago, and its author is able to boast that over 
10,000 copies have been sold—ihe most 
favourable verdict that we can pronounce 
upon it is that, taken as a whole, it is a 
tolerable substitute for the original, for the 
use of the non-literary who know no German. 





It has lo s not a few, to improve 
upon which Sell tis difficult, in s ite of a 
certain looseness of workmanship which strikes 
one now as being somewhat old-fashioned. 
But interspersed through the work are 
sentences —-we might ost say pages — 
which can be characterised only as downright 
blundering ; others in which the translator 
would seem to have tried to render the words 
without having mastered their sense; and 
others, again, which show the proof-reading 
to have been very negligently performed. 
Proper names are very hardly dealt with 
occasionally. Thus in vol. iii. alone we note 
the following :— ‘‘ Gracchi ” turned into 
“« Greeks,” ‘ Tybalt’? (Romeo and Juliet) 
into “Talbot,” ‘‘Sonntag” (the singer) into 
‘‘Sunday,” ‘Baron Stiirmer” into ‘‘ Baron 
Turner,” and ‘‘ Persian” into ‘‘ Parisian.” (In 
vol. i. we had ‘‘ Marcus Aurelius” heading a 
list of great men ruined by women, instead of 
‘*Mark Antony.”) The punctuation is fre- 
quently very bad: perhaps the most unfor- 
tunate passage in this respect is the familiar 
quotation — 

**O navis referent in mare te novi. 

Fluctus ?’’ 

Here are some specimens of mistinderstanding : 
‘A thief, if he’s stolen nothing but a sheep, 
gets Botany Bay for it. (Heine wrote: “A 
thief, unless [es sei denn] he’s stolen a sheep, 
gets Botany Bay.”) ‘‘ Free men with an in- 
dependent sense of honour would not trust 
this despotic crew.” (Heine: ‘This despot 
crew dare not trust to free men with the free- 
man’s sense of honour.”’) ‘‘ With true Christian 
patience have I ever listened to their misereres.”’ 
(Heine uses the French mis¢re—in the singular 
—perhap best rendered here by “ trash.’’) 
Here is a somewhat offensive jest robbed of 
its point if not of its sting. 
‘*English soldiers need no marshall, nor even a 
general, but only a corporal’s stick... . anda 
most admirable stick of this kind is Wellington 
. . . this cowed puppet with a wooden loop, as 
Byron says.”’ 
What Heine really wrote was— 
‘‘English soldiers need neither field-marshal nor 
staff—a corporal’s stick is sufficient... . anda 
most admirable stick of that kind is Wellington 
.... that carved puppet with a wooden look, as 
Byron says.”’ 
(With a wooden look” being given in 
English.) In translating the section entitled 
‘The City of Lucca,” which contains Heine’s 
famousor infamous, unjustified and unjustifiable, 
attack on Count Platen, Mr. Leland has had to 
decide how much could be sacrificed to modesty 
without utterly ruining the drawing of two 
highly elaborated and purely Heinesque 
figures, the Marchese Gumpelino and his body 
servant Hirsch-Hyacinth ; and, despite the very 
considerable vigour with which he has applied 
the pruning knife, we are afraid that he has 
left more than enough of very queer stuff to 
puzzle his readers. As for his other trifling 
expurgatorial exercises, they seem to spring from 
the squeamishness which cannot stand the sight 
of naked chair legs—asqueamishness whose sub- 
jects ought to be warned off Heine altogether. 
However plainly Heine may write it, Mr. land 
cannot bring himself to say that a man blew 
his nose—he must ‘‘ rub his face.” The Reise- 
bilder are not given here as they stand in the 
German editions of Heine’s works, but as they 
appeared in the original four-volume form : 
that is to say, they include the ‘‘ English Frag- 
ments,” the two cycles of ‘‘ North Sea Poems,” 
and the Heimkehr. While rather doubtful as 
to the proper place for the ‘‘ North Sea” poems, 
we are quite sure that the best connexion for 
the Heimkehr is with the Buch der Lieder which 
Mr. Leland announces for his next volume, and 
we propose to discuss it therewith, Having a 
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strong belief that German verse is more easily 
rendered into good English than German prose, 
we hope to have more pleasure in reviewing 
Mr. Leland’s version of those poems which laid 
the foundation of Heine’s fame than has fallen 
to our lot on the present occasion. 


Rhymes from the Russian, Being faithful 
Translations of Selections from the best 
Russian Poets, &c. By John Pollen. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) Mr. Pollen has undertaken to 
give the public some specimens of the Russian 

ets. The accuracy, however, of his versions 
is, in most cases, more conspicuous than the 
melody of his rhythm; and some of the poems 
of Lermontov, for example, which are mar- 
vellously musical in Russian, fare badly at his 
hands. Often he makes no effort to preserve 
the original metre, as in the ‘‘ Dagger” 
(Kinzhal); but he is more successful in the 
lines ‘‘ How Weary ! How Dreary” (J Grustno 
i Skuchno), and gives a fairly spirited version 
of “The Dispute” (Spor). We have a few 
pieces from Pushkin; but here again the 
original metre is often not kept. The verses 
beginning ‘‘ Play, my Kathleen ” (/grai Adele), 
convey « poor idea of the exquisite rhythm of 
the original; “The Prophet” (/roerol) is 
done more satisfactorily. Nadson is repre- 
sented by only one piece, but there are some 
good extracts from Nekrasov and Maikov. 
From Krilov there is the somewhat hackneyed 
fable of ‘‘The Swan, the Pike, the Crab” 
(Lebed, Stchuka, i Rak), and some Russian 
national songs are also given. Polonski, one 
of the sweetest of their lyrical poets, comes 
out rather badly in the following version of 
some lines on Skobelev :— 


** He stood alone ! 
Around from East from West, 
By Russia watched from far, 
A giant—nay ! a god of war. 
Beneath the hostile fire he stood 
Unmoved, in reckless hardiheod. 
His snow-white vest on battle-field 
Seem’d covered by St. Michael’s shield. 
And now his life is reft; that strength 
Broken at length. 


Mr. Pollen is painstaking and accurate, but we 
are afraid that his versions will not do much 
to spread the reputation of the Russian poets 
in England. 


Poems of Gustavo Adolfo Becquer. Rendered 
into English Verse by Mason Carnes. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) We cannot consider these trans- 
lations altogether a success. For the most part 
Mr, Carnes attempts to put Becquer’s poems 
into some kind of English verse ; occasionally 
he tries to reproduce the subtle rhymes and 
assonances of his Spanish model; but not un- 
frequently he seems to hesitate between two 
incompatible modes of translation—the rhyth- 
mical prose often adopted on the continent (of 
which Maurice de Guérin in French, Vde Arana 
in Spanish, and even Becquer himself, were 
masters), and the rendering into verse more 
usually adopted in English. Take No. XL.— 


** When they related it I felt as if 
An icy blade of steel had pierced me through ; 
I leaned against the wall, and for a time, 
Benumbed, lost consciousness of where I was.’’ 


Is this intended for prose or verse? In some 
of the rhymed pieces the versifier succumbs to 
the fatal temptation of inserting redundant 
adjectives and otiose phrases not in the 
original; but we gladly remark an improve- 
ment towards the end of the volume. As an 
example of different modes of rendering 
foreign verse, the reader may compare with the 
original and with the above the version by 
M. B. de Tannenberg ‘‘ Lorsqu’on me le raconta, 
je sentis le froid,” and other pieces, in his Za 
Poésie Castillane Contemporaine (p. 163). 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue first week of the New Year kas brought 
us two works from Prof. Max Miiller, one con- 
taining translations of Vedic I/ymus, with com- 
mentary, forming the thirty-second volume of 
the ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East ;”’ the other the 
third volume of his Gifford Lectures, on A nthropo- 
logical Religion. Prof. Max Miiller will begin 
his fourth and last course of Gifford Lectures at 
Glasgow on Tuesday next, January 12, the 
subject being ‘‘ Psychological Religion.” 


Tue volume of New Fragments, by Prof. 
Tyndall, which Messrs. Longmans will publish 
in a week or two, is by no means confined to 
physical science. It will include Personal 
Recollections of Carlyle, and also two cr three 
papers on Alpine subjects. 


Dr. RoBERT Brown is engaged on an entirely 
new work, which will be published in serial 
form by Messrs. Cassell and Company, under 
the title of The Story of Africa and its Ex- 
jlorers. In preparing the work, Dr. Brown 

as availed himself of the assistance of several 
well-known explorers, who will not only write 
descriptions of their own travels, but will revise 
sections relating to countries with which they 
are personally familiar. Part I. will be issued 
on January 25. 


A sEcOND edition of Mr. Henry Norman’s 
The Real Japan has been called for, and will be 
ready immediately. 


Mr. FIsHER UNWIN is about to issue in a 
new form the late Emile de Laveleye’s Letters 
from Italy, translated by Mr. Thorp. 


An English translation of M. Petavel’s 
Problem of Immortality is being made by Mr. 
F. A. Freer, and will be published shortly by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 


THE committee appointed by the govern- 
ment of Barbados to report upon the records 
of that colony haveadopted a suggestion made by 
Mr. Hawtayne, of British Guiana, that the 
Record Office in London should be asked to 
undertake the sorting, calendaring, &c., of the 
old papers which have been put away into 
some twenty tin boxes in hopeless confusion. 
The Colonial Secretary of the island, Mr. 
Knollys, who is chairman of the committee, 
has accordingly written to the secretary of the 
Public Record Office, asking whether the 
skilled staff of that department could be 
employed upon the work. 


Ar the suggestion of President Diaz, Mr. 
Hubert H. Bancroft has undertaken to write a 
book on the resources and development of 
Mexico, to be published in Spanish and in 
English in separate volumes. Mr. Bancroft, 
who is now in the city of Mexico, with his 
family, has secretaries in various parts of the 
Republic working in conjunction with the 
governors of the several States. It is intended 
that the book shall be a representation of 
industrial Mexico as it exists to-day, primarily 
for presentation at the Chicago Exhibition. 


THE Harleian Manuscript No. 1552 (British 
Museum)—comprising the Visitations of Nor- 
folk of 1563 (Hervey), of 1589 (Cooke), and of 
1613 (Raven), combined into one collection by 
R. Mundy about 1620—edited by Mr. Walter 
Rye (with corrections from the Collections of 
Le Neve, Martin, Norris, and L’Estrange, 
in his possession), has been printed as the 
thirty-second volume of the Harleian Society’s 
publications, and is now being issued to the 
members. 


Poet Lore for January and February will con- 
tain papers on ‘‘ Shelley’s Faith; Its Develop- 
ment and Prophecy,” by Mr. Kineton Parkes. 
The first of the papers was read some time ago 


at amecting of the Shelley Society. 











Maviyrt Rariupprin AHMAD, an Indian 
scholar, who is staying in Ventnor, has been 
the guest of Lord Tennyson at Farringford for 
two days. The Poet Laureate is in excellent 
health, and has taken a good deal of walking 
exercise during the fine weather lately pre- 
vailing in the Isle of Wight. 


Pror. H. A. SAtmMonéi, who has for some 
time past been busily engaged upon one or two 
important lite undertakings, has recently 

a severe attack ofinfluenza. We learn, how- 
ever, that he is making satisfactory progress, 
although still confined to his bed. 


Tue next meeting of the Library Association 
will be held in the Central Public Library, 
Chelsea, on Monday, January 11, at 8 p.m. 
The report of the committee upon ‘Size 
Notation” will be discussed and proposed for 
adoption ; and Mr. Quinn, the librarian of the 
Chelsea Public Libraries, will give an account 
of the libraries under his charge. 


Dr. Oskar SomMER has added to the 
services which he has already rendered to 
students of English literature by superintend- 
ing for Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co, the repro- 
duction in photographic facsimile of the first 
edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, printed 
by Ponsonby in 1590. The reproduction has 
been executed by Mr. Charles Praetorius, and 
is on the whole well done, though some of the 
pages have taken the ink rather unevenly, and 
present a somewhat blurred appearance. But the 
fine type of the original renders even the repro- 
duction a very handsome book, and all lovers 
of Sidney will be glad to it. Dr. 
Sommer has not on this occasion endeavoured 
to rival his editorial achievements in connexion 
with the Morte d’ Arthur. He has contented 
himself with compiling an interesting account 
of the various editions of the Arcadia, from its 
first publication down to the present time. As 
is well known, in the second edition, printed in 
1592, a very considerable addition was made to 
the text, and it has long been asserted that 
important differences exist in the books common 
to both editions. After a careful collation, Dr. 
Sommer is able to show that this is not the 
case, the variations being both few and 
slight. 


ALEXANDER KIELLAND, the well - known 
Norwegian novelist, has just published a new 
volume of tales and letters of travel, entitled 
Mennesker og Dyr. Not the least welcome 
part of it to his numerous admirers will be the 
very characteristic portrait of the author in 
his study, which faces the title-page. 


Tue last number of tlie Publishers’ Circular 
gives the usual analytic table of books published 
during 1891. The grand total is 5706, made up 
of 4429 new books and 1277 new editions. 
These figures show a slight decrease on those of 
the previous year, a larger decrease on those of 
1889, and a very considerable decrease when 
compared with the grand total cf 1888, which 
was 6591. There has been no material variation 
of recent years in the proportion of the several 
classes, except that novels are still growing 
steadily. Since 1880, the total number of 
novels (new and old) published in a year has 
increased from 580 to 1216, or more than two- 
fold ; and miscellaneous (including pamphlets) 
has increased from 353 to 731, again more than 
twofold. While, on the other hand, arts, 
sciences, and illustrated works have decreased 
from 479 to only 116, or less than one-fourth ; 
and theology has decreased from 975 to 627. 
The annual out-put of poetry seems to remain 
contant at between 100 and 170 volumes; while 
the new editions of old poetry, which come 
into competition with contemporary verse, also 
— pretty constant at between 40 and 70 
volumes, 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Amonc the honours of the New Year, we may 
mention here that a peerage has been conferred 
upon Sir William Thomson, of Glasgow; and 
that Principal Geddes, of Aberdeen, best-known 
for his Homeric studies, has been knighted. 


THE following is the letter written by the 
Public Orator (Dr. Sandys) on ' ‘alf of the 
Vice-Chancellor and Senate of t:: University 
of Cambridge, announcing to the Duke of 
— his election to the office of Chan- 
cellor :— 


‘* Etiam nobis hodie tecum, vir illustrissime, licet 
quasi communi dolore propterea consociari, quod 
in patre tuo, viro vere venerabili, a nobis nuper 
abrepto, Academiae patronum insignem amisimus, 
qui loco splendido natus et Academicis in studiis 
honores amplissi 
Cancellarii munere summa dignitate, summa 
liberalitate functus est. Viri tanti autem munifi- 
centiam aedificium nobile scientiarum terminis 
proferendis ab ipso dedicatum, et omni apparatus 
genere ab eodem instructum, in perpetuum cele- 
brabit. Viri tanti memoria non modo in Academiae 
annalibus fideliter conservabitur, sed etiam in 
imagine ipsius a pictore eximio expressa, inter 
posteros semper superstes vivet. 

‘* Hodie vero animi grati testimonium, i patri 
tuo, dum inter vivos erat, plusquam semel unanimo 
consensu obtulimus, non sine reverentia quadam 
denuo offerre volumus, dum litteris hisce publice 
scriptis filium eius certiorem facimus, ipsum Can- 
cellarii nostri in locum suffragiis unanimis esse 
electum. Neque nos fugit, etiam publicis ex causis 
eundem imprimis Cancellarii nostri successorem 
esse omnium dignissimum. 

* Tu igitur, qui publicis in rebus tanta cum laude 
versatus, patriae toti tam diu profuisti, fortasse non 
dedignaberis praeesse nostrae atque adeo prodesse 
reipublicae ; sed Academiae officio summo a tot 
viris illustribus et a patre tuo praesertim ornato (si 
tibi commodum erit) accepto, nostrum omnium 
imminues dolorem, nostrum omnium explebis desi- 
derium. Vale.”’ 


THE representatives of the Victoria University 
at the tercentenary of the University of Dublin 
will be the Vice-Chancellor, Principal Rendell, 
of Liverpool, and the chairman of the general 
pe of studies, Prof. A. S. Wilkins, of Man- 
chester. 


THE Oxford Historical Society, which was | 


founded in 1884, has just issued to its members 
its nineteenth publication, and announces three 
more as at press, besides others in preparation. 
The present is the first of a series in which the 
Rev. Andrew Clark, the most indefatigable of 
the society’s editors, has undertaken to produce 
an ‘‘édition définitif ” of the Life and Times of 
the great Oxford antiquary of the Jatter half 
of the eighteenth century, Anthony Wood. For 
this purpose he has not only re-edited from the 
original MSS. Wood’s autobiographical narra- 
tive, but has brought together in the same 
chronological order all his numerous personal 
memoranda (to a great extent hitherto un- 
— from his diaries and other miscel- 
neous papers. In the Introduction, he gives 
an admirably clear account of all the materials 
available for the life of Wood, with some severe 
strictures on former editors, mentioning an 
altogether new genealogical MS. in the Phillipps 
collection at Cheltenham, and proving—if proof 
were needed-—that the writing of his name “a 
Wood” was merely a freak of pedantry. It 
would be impossible to praise too highly the 
wealth of details conveyed in the notes. These 
consist, for the most part, of references and 
explanations of the text : but in a few instances 
Mr. Clark has contributed information of 
general interest. For example, he explains 
ip. 94) the difficulty that has been felt about 
the amount of plate surrendered to the king by 
the several colleges; he demonstrates (p. 152), 
m contemporary pamphlets in the Wood 
collection, that the usual attitude in beheadings 
was to lie prone ; and he quotes (p. 373) a letter 


os adeptus, fere triginta annos | 





of the late General Rigaud, exploding the 
vulgar error that the mayor and burgesses of 
Oxford used to go to St. Mary’s on stated days 
with halters round their necks. The volume is 
illustrated with some half-dozen facsimiles in 
collotype of plans and documents, including 
the famous autograph of the Devil in the library 
of Queen’s College. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE LAST SHALL BE FIRST, 


Who would not haste to do some mighty thing, 

If safe occasion gave it to his hand, 

Knowing that, at its close, his name would ring, 
Coupled with praises, through a grateful land ¢ 
Who would not hear with joy some great command 
| Bidding him dare to earn a glorious name ? 

The task is easy that secures us fame. 


But, ah! how seldom comes the trumpet-call 
That stirs the pulse, and fills the veins with flame, 
When victory asks fierce effort, once for all, 

And smiling fortune points a way to fame 

Along some path of honour, free from blame. 

To one, the call to do great deeds speaks loud, 

To one, amidst a vast unhonoured crowd. 








| Far otherwise the common lot of man: 

| Our hourly toil but seeks the means to live ; 

| Our dull monotonous labour knows no plan 

| Save that which stern necessity doth give. 

| Our earnings fill an ever-leaking sieve ; 

| One task fulfilled, another still succeeds, 

| And brief neglect brings overgrowth of weeds. 

| 

| What wonder then if suffering men repine, 

And hopelessness gives way to mad despair ? 
Some murmur at, yea, curse the scheme divine 
That placed them where the saws of fretting care 
Across their brows a deepening channel wear. 
For them, no spring-tide speaks of hope renewed, 
But changeless wintry skies above them brood. 


Oh fools and blind! This world is not the goal, 
But shapes us for a larger world unknown ; 

The vilest slave, that keeps a patient soul, 

Shall yet rank higher than the sensual drone 
Who seeks to please his worthless self alone. 

If humblest toil be hardest, yet be sure, 

He most shall merit who can most endure. 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 








OBITUARY. 
JOHN ROLPH. 


Ir is with much regret that we record the 
death of Mr. John Rolph, which took place 
on December 27, after only two days’ illness, at 
the early age of forty-one. 

Mr. Rolph was born at Great Berkhampstead, 
in 1850. But the greater part of his life was 

assed in Dorsetshire, the county of Barnes and 

homas Hardy; and it was there that he 
acquired the deep devotion to nature and out- 
door life which was the distinguishing feature 
of his character. By profession a journalist, 
he will always be remembered by his friends as 
a poet, whose fate it was to ‘‘die with all his 
music in him.” In his young days, Lord 
Houghton befriended him ; and we have heard 
that Lord Tennyson pressed him to publish his 
verses in book-form. From this he was deterred 
partly by lack of means, but still more by 
excess of modesty: he used to insist that his 
“* poems were not worth publication.” Several 
of them appeared in Time, a few in the 
ACADEMY, and others in different periodicals. 
They are marked by love of the country and 
simplicity of diction; and they possess the 
supreme merit of representing faithfully the 
mind of the man. 

Three or four years ago, Mr. Rolph was 
encouraged to leave Dorchester, where he had 


London journalism. Soon afterwards he was 
unlucky enough to meet with an accident, 
which laid him aside for some months, and 
compelled him to forfeit the advantage of 
excellent introductions. But, in most dis- 
heartening circumstances, he never permitted 
himself to lose hope, and he ultimately found 
permanent employment on the staff of the 
Daily Graphic. Among his latest work for 
that paper was a series of articles on the present 
position of the Church of England, which 
involved much painstaking research. 

Mr. wen £ gee with a face that might 
be called beautiful, and with a winning charm 
of manner. While reserved towards strangers, 
he quickly gained the confidence of those who 
knew him, and he excelled in the art of 
intimate conversation. Though far from 
prosperous himself, he was always ready to 
hold out a hand to any struggling writer, 
artist, or actor. Many owe to him the 
sympathy and advice which may be more 
valuable than material help. His wife died 
before him, but he leaves two children. 

J.8. C. 





The death is also announced of Sir George 
Biddell Airy, ex-astronomer-royal, at the great 
age of ninety-one; of Sir James Redhouse, 
the veteran orientalist and author of Turkish 
dictionaries and grammars, aged eighty ; of 
M. Emile de Laveleye, professor of political 
economy at Li‘ge, whose reputation as a 
publicist was international ; and of Mr. 
William Henry Davenport Adams, whose books 
published between 1856 and 1888 fill no less 
than two columns in the new Supplement of 
Allibone. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
THE Antijuvary begins the New Year well. Miss 
Burne’s paper on ‘‘The Moral of the Folk- 
lore Congress,” is suggestive of progress in 
several directions. The idea that the hiring- 
time for servants, which varies much in 
adjoining districts, is a mark of the race of the 
early settlers is striking, and we have no doubt 
correct. May Day and Martinmas are the 
chief terms, but we believe there are others. 
There is sixteenth-century evidence that the 
feast of Saint Helen in spring, that is, the 
festival of the Invention of the Cross, was one 
of these periods. Together with hiring-days, 
the various terms at which rents were wont to 
be paid should be catalogued. A map showing 
these facts, when garnered, similar to those 
rey me by the late Dr. A. J. Ellis to illustrate 
is great work on dialects, would be very use- 
ful. The Rev. F. W. Weaver contributes ‘‘ Notes 
on the Lights of a Mediaeval Church.” It 
contains much knowledge in a compact form. 
We trust that he, or someone else who has 
studied the subject, may be moved to treat it 
at length. So far as we know, there is no 
book in any European language which 
furnishes anything beyond the very scantiest 
information as to the devotional use of lamps 
and candles. The Rev. Father R. F. Clarke has 
a paper on ‘‘ The Holy Coat of Treves.” He is 
careful not to give an opinion whether it is, or 
is not, that which it purports to be. Its history 
cannot be traced by such evidence as is satis- 
factory to the historian beyond seven hundred 
years, but there is good reason for thinking 
that it is older than the twelfth century. That 
it is of Eastern manufacture does not seem to 
admit of doubt. Lastly, we have an account of 
the Museum at Reading by Mr. P. H. Ditchfield. 
It possesses, we are glad to find, a far finer 
collection of interesting objects than we in our 
ignorance had assumed. The ‘ Notes of the 
Month,” especially those which relate to foreign 





established a literary reputation and made 
many friends, in order to try his chance in 





countries, will be of permanent value. 
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MISS AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
WE are glad to be able to announce that 


a pension on the Civil List has been con- | 


ferred upon Miss Amelia B. Edwards, ‘‘in 
consideration of her services to literature and 
archaeology.” This henour, as unexpected as 
it is well-merited, comes at a most opportune 
time; for Miss Edwards is still confined to a 
sick-bed, having never entirely recovered from 
the unfortunate accident that befel her towards 
the close of her lecturing tour in the United 
States, nearly two years ago. 

Readers of the AcApEMY do not need to be 
reminded of Miss Edwards’s devotion to the 
cause of Egyptology. Since 1877, she has con- 
tributed to this journal upwards of one hun- 
dred articles in that department of learning. 
It was she who initiated and organised the 
Egypt Exploration Fund in 1883, with the co- 
operation of Prof. R. 8. Poole, and the munifi- 
cent assistance of the late Sir Erasmus Wilson ; 
and she has ever since continued to be the 
moving spirit of that society, either as 
honorary secretary or vice-president. During 
the winter of 1889-90 she delivered 115 lectures 
in America on Egyptological subjects, the sub- 
stance of which (with large additions) is pub- 
lished in her latest book, Pharoahs, Fellahs, 
and Explorers (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co). 

But—in consideration of the fact that the 
new Supplement of Allibone gives no less than 
eighty writers of the name, including her 
cousin Miss M. Betham-Edwards—we may be 
permitted to take this ae of recording 
some of her other work in literature. At an 
early age, she began to write for the press, 
both for daily newspapers and other periodicals, 
and found that her pencil was almost as useful 
to her as her pen. Her first novel was pub- 
lished as far back as 1853; but her first success 
was achieved with Barbara’s History (1864), 
and in the opinion of some her last novel, Lord 
Brackenbury (1880), ranks next in merit. Un- 
like many modern purveyors of fiction, she 
never managed to produce a novel or two a 
year; but the number of volumes she has 
written or edited form a respectable total. In 
1873 appeared Untrodden Peaks and Unfre- 
quented Passes, illustrated by her own pencil ; 
and in 1877 A Thousand Miles up the Nile, of 
which a handsome reprint, with the original 
illustrations, was published in 1888 (Routledge). 
It is to this book that many of us owe our 
initiation into Egyptology; while to Miss 
Edwards it formed the turning point of her 
career. Henceforth she abandoned the remu- 
nerative profession of a popular novelist for 
the severe and ill-requited labours of the 
archaeological student, which in her case have 
not even been brightened by winters spent in 
Egypt. But she has won the only reward she 
desired, not so much in her own reputation as a 
specialist, as in the wide interest now taken, 
both in this country and in the United States, 
in the systematic exploration of ancient Egypt. 

Finally, we must mention what we believe to 
be a unique distinction, when Columbia College, 
New York, conferred upon her, in 1887, the 
honorary degree of LL.D. in absentia. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A WELSH PEDIGREE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
7, Clarendon Villas, Oxford : Jan. 1, 1892. 


I have just come across the appended pedi 

of Oliver Cromwell in a MS. which Redes 
librarian has recently acquired (there has been 
no time to catalogue it, so that I cannot give an 
exact reference). The entry is in the well- 
known hand of the Welsh copyist, Iago ab 
Dewi, and the year 1685 is the probable date 
of it. The igree is so precise that it 
should be easy of verification, or contradiction, 
and I invite the attention of Mr. Firth to it. 

J. GWENOGVRYN Evans. 


** Oliver L(ord) Protector son to Robert Cromwell, 
Esq., son to Sir Richard Cromwell, son to Sir 
Richard Williams, a/ias Cromwell begotten on a 
daughter of Walter Cromwell, which Sir Richard 
Cromwell was son to Morgan Williams, son to 
William Morgan, of New church in Gwladmorgan- 
shire, and one of the Privy Chamber to Henry the 
Seventh, son to John son to Morgan son to Howell 
son to Madog, Lord of Cibion [Kibor], son to 
Alan, Lord of Kibion, son to Owen, Lord of 
Kibion, son to Cadwgan son to Blethyn ab Cynfyn, 
Prince of Powys & North Wales.” 








‘““MERCHANT OF VENICE.”—A CONJECTURE. 
Trinity College, Dublin: Dec. 21, 1891. 
In the Trial Scene (IV. i. 368), the Duke 
says: 
** The other half comes to the general state, 
Which humbleness may drive unto a fine.’’ 


This is interpreted by Clark and Wright— 
‘‘which submission on your part may induce 
me to commute for a fine.” But is such a 
meaning possible for drive, which would indi- 
cate an added penalty, not a mitigated one ? 
Cp. ‘‘ Much Ado,” I, i. 302, 

** To drive liking to the name of love.’’ 


Should we not read /erive, taking the verb in 
its Latin sense of ‘‘to deflect,” ‘“‘to turn the 
course of’ ? This would be characteristic of 
the style of Shakspere, who so often uses words 
coming from Latin in a sense now obsolete but 
quite conformable to their origin. The ex- 
amples of this usage are very numerous: a 
good one is ‘‘ continent” in the sense of “ that 
which contains.” 

Shakspere, indeed, uses derive almost exactly 
in the sense here required in ‘‘ 2 Henry IV.,” 
IV. 5. 42, 

** This imperial crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives itself to me ;”’ 
and in ‘ Henry VIII,” II. 4. 31, 
** What friend of mine, 
That had to him derived your anger, did I 
Continue in my liking ?’’ 
South has derive in exactly the same sense 











which I would give it in “‘The Merchant of 
Venice.” 

** Company lessens the shame of vice by sharing 
it, and abates the torrent of a common odium by 
deriving it into many channels.”’ 

Derivare crimen, culpam, iram are familiat 
expressions in Latin. The metre, of course, 


fully admits of the change. 
R,. Y. TYRRELL. 








THE CHARTER OF A LONDON TEACHING 
UNIVERSITY. 
Hampstead: Jan. 2, 1892. 


Twenty years or sc ago there was an en- 
thusiastic and youthful graduate of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, who on being elected to a 
fellowship at that college, declined to sign the 
test tended to him. His action helped the 
great movement which freed our national 
universities from denominational control ; and 
now the Churchman, the Nonconformist, the 
Jew, and the Agnostic may be found with 
their feet under the same combination table, 
softening each other’s asperities and learning 
to understand that difference of opinion is 
itself an intellectual stimulus in academic life. 
It appears from Prof. Warr’s letter that the 
aforesaid enthusiastic and youthful graduate 
was not moved to his action by the fact that 
the Nonconformist, the Jew, and the Agnostic 
were excluded from participating in many of 
the advantages and privileges of post-graduate 
life, but that he was really fighting the cause 
of the Churchman who did not heartily accept 
the Articles of his Church. Even on this 
narrower ground his conduct was _public- 
spirited ; and anyone who had described his 
conduct as ‘“‘infuriated,” and arising from 
** hostility” to this or that corporation, would 
surely have been putting himself in a ridicu- 
lous position. It would, perhaps, be impossible 
to convince Prof. Warr that 1 am not in an 
‘infuriated’ condition, and that I bear no 
** hostility” to King’s Coliege. Did he know 
me, however, a little better, he would be quite 
sure that I hold only one thing more foolish 
than being in a fury against any institution, 
and that is to charge another, with whose 
opinions I do not agree, of such an absurd 
mental condition. I think, in a matter like 
that of a metropolitan university—which, to my 
mind, is of national importance—it would have 
helped our discussion had Prof. Warr adopted 
a slightly more academic and logical form of 
argument. 

The reader of Prof. Warr’s letter might 
possibly believe—that I, after all was arranged 
to everybody’s satisfaction, had suddenly com- 
oneal an attack on the proposed charter— 
the real fact being that I have consistently, in 
and out of season, condemned that charter from 
its very inception. To my mind the Council of 
University College has sadly forgotten the 
traditions which in the old days gave life and 
vigour to that college, by supporting in any 
way a charter of this retrograde character. 
Tae college was established as a protest against 
sectarian education, and it is painful to see it 
giving its support to a sectarian university. 
Is University College to hand over the teach- 
ing and examining in divinity to the sole con- 
trol of the King’s College professors? Ye 
shades of Brougham, Hume, and Grote! 
Prof. Warr cites Sir George Young with regard 
to denominational colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; but both Prof. Warr and his authority 
seem to have forgotten the distinction at both 
Oxford and Cambridge between the colleges 
and the university. No university professors 
and officers at those universities are appointed 
by a denominational institution having 4 
definite test. The only university officers 
appointed by the colleges as such are possibly 
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the proctors ; but if Keble or Sel Colleges 
really take their turn on ae win for 
selecting proctors, then I am inclined to think 
it is a breach of the Tests Act. The universit 
professors and officers are chosen by tenntle 
appointed by the university, and, except in the 
case of the divinity professors, there is not the 
least question of religious test. Sir George 
Young's ‘‘ authoritative letter’ ‘hus seems to 
have no bearing whatever ou . ie proposal to 
create a university of which one half of the 
professors and teachers in the faculties of 
Science and Arts are to be selected under a 
test which excludes ‘‘ Nonconformists as such,” 
to say nothing of a Huxley, a Clifford, or a 
Sylvester. My ‘‘ sublimely cool proposal” is not 
‘to extirpate King’s College,” but to point 
out that a college which occupies an absolutely 
anomalous position among the university 
colleges of the country cannot become a con- 
stituent part of a great metropolitan university 
until it has reformeditself. So far from believing 
that University College alone could constitute 
a university for London, I should not hope for 
much from University College together with a 
reformed King’s College, unless they ultimately 
placed the appointment of their teachers and 
the control of their buildings in the hands of 
the new University Senate—unless in fact they 
went into that ‘ melting-pot ” which appar- 
ently Prof. Warr looks upon in much the same 
manner as Peer Gynt looked upon the button- 
moulder’s ladle. 

One word more as to Prof. Warr’s letter. 
He says that it is now the thirteenth hour, that 
all is nicely settled, that ‘‘ it is quite incredible 
that our Legislature, in the teeth of the Privy 
Council, will take leave of English common 
sense, &c., &c.”” Now I hold ‘‘ common sense” 
to be a name often used for moral and intel- 
lectual inertia ; and I think that if anything 
were calculated to stir up members of Parlia- 
ment to a sense of the real issues involved, it 
would bea perusal of this delightful sentence. 
Here is a matter which is of primary importance 
for the metropolis—I believe, for the nation—in 
the carrying out of which it is peculiarly 
needful to insure that no new privileged body 
shall block the road for future reorganisation 
of the higher education of four or five million 
people ; and we are told that Parliament is to be 
controlled by the Privy Council. In other 
words, the Privy Council can create @ university 
on the narrowest educational lines, and with a 
denominational basis, and Parliament must then 
waste its time several years hence in passing 
anew Tests Act, and possibly reconstituting 
the whole scheme. Why ? Because it must not 
now move in the teeth of the two or three 
Privy Councillors who profess to have heard all 
interested parties. Prof. Warr believes I am 
66 a a war dance” on my own account ; 
he can hardly be acquainted with the feeling of 
many distinguish external scholars and 
scientists with regard to this insignificant uni- 
versity, and with the parliamentary opposition 
which there is increasing evidence that it is 
sure to meet with. 

In reply to Mr. Spencer Hill and Prof. 
Herford, there is much that might be said, and 
but little space to say it in. In the first place, 
let me say that I consider that the ideal London 
University ought to take powers to teach in 
whatsoever manner and wheresoever within the 
metropolitan boundaries seems good to it, and 
to confer such distinctions on the taught as it 
pleases. I doubt whether the Albert Charter 
is framed so as to convey these powers; it 
depends entirely on whether the word “college” 
is to be interpreted of a group of teachers, or of 
& group of buildings. But to admit the 
desirability of these powers being included in 
any real university system is not inconsistent 
with asserting that the Albert Charter will be 
worse than it is, if the proposals of the London 


Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching be adopted as modifications. I 
believe with Mr. Spencer Hill that a real 
university ought to have power to ‘ control” 
and ,‘‘ guide” the Extension movement; I 
hold, in the language of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, that it would be excellent for the 
Extension and various other teaching bodies of 
a lower grade to be ‘‘ co-ordinated under a 
university as their natural head.” But I object 
entirely to what Prof. Herford terms the 
“lower function” controlling the ‘“ higher 
function,” or to ‘‘ university extension” having 
per se a large control over university teaching 
in the true sense. The higher may control and 
guide the lower; but the lower will look to its 
own ends, and, if it be not held in bounds, 
ultimately extinguish the less popular, but none 
the less necessary steady academic teaching and 
research. But it may be said, is there any real 
danger of this? I reply certainly, if this 
pitiable Albert Charter is modified in the direc- 
tion of the proposals of the London Extension 
Society. Those proposals amend the word 
** college”’ in the charter by substituting for it 
‘college, society, or institution”; and they 
strike out the word “buildings,” which 
occurs in the condition of admission of any 
college. I hold that if the charter were thus 
amended, no reasonable person could suppose 
that the “society without buildings” thus 
referred to could mean anything but the London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, 
and that with the amended charter it would be 
impossible to resist its admission into the new 
university. The effect of this admission, as the 
charter runs, would be to make every teacher 
appointed by that society ipso facto a member of 
the faculty of Arts or of Science, and therefore 
place him on exactly the same footing as any 
permanent London teacher with regard to the 
control of the new university. The Extension 
teachers are drawn principally from Oxford and 
Cambridge, are often not even residents in 
London, and their chief sympathies would 
naturally be with their own extension work. I 
believe that the faculty of Arts would, with the 
amended charter, be practically under the com- 
plete control of the Extensionists, and for this 
reason I assert that the proposals of the London 
Extension Society can only tend to a degrada- 
tion of academic standards and ideals. The 
Council of that Society may be unaware of what 
the results of their proposals would be were 
they carried into effect ; but when I am told, as 
I was the other day, by a great Extension 
authority, that ‘‘ what we want is a democratic 
university in London,” and ‘that the best 
intellects will always be drafted off to Oxford 
and Cambridge,”’ then I feel pretty conscious of 
the danger which a weak university like the 
Albert Charter proposes will run, if the Exten- 
sion is co-ordinated with, but not wnder it. I 
believe that a university of real importance in 
London would take over the or, tion and 
staff of the Extension as it stands; but that is 
a completely different matter from admitting a 
body which has not the highest academic 
standards to a dominant position in a weak 
university. 

My letter has run to too great a length 
already, but I must add a few words as to the 
shibboleth of a ‘‘ democratic university ’’ which 
some of our Extension friends are raising. I 
am told that I am working for a “ class 
university” and neglecting the ‘‘ democratic 
conditions of a democratic age.” So far from 
this being the fact,some years ago I carried 
with some difficulty through the Senate of 
University College a proposal to annually 
select a certain number of boys from the 
Board schools, give them a secondary educa- 
tion in the College school (if they had not 
already secondary scholarships), and _ulti- 





mately provided them with an academic 





education in the College. I wanted thereby 
to bring the College into touch with the 
democracy. It is true that this proposal was 
shelved somewhere between the Council and 
the School Board ; but none the less it marks 
what I consider the true democratic side of 
academic education, i.e., the drafting into the 
university of the best intellects of all classes, 
and giving them that steady persistent training 
which I believe can only be very distantly 2 
og to by occasional night lectures. 
pencer Hill asks why we cannot have 

academic teaching at night for that large class 
‘*who have to carry on their higher education 

ri passu with the earning of their daily 

read.” I reply that there are not two per 

cent. of men or women who work all the day 
who are capable of the intellectual exertion re- 
quired for steady thinking work at night. Iam 
not s ing without some experience of evening 
audiences and of the extent to which one can 
profitably tax, not the 2 per cent., but the 
average human intellect. I hold that the 
2 per cent. had better at once be drafted by 
scholarships and sizarships into the regular 
academic courses. Here is the real point—per- 
haps 2 per cent. of Extension students are really 
capable of the highest work, and they should 
be especially provided for. The remainder do, 
no doubt, good work, but it is not academic ; 
they have not, in many cases, even the secondary 
education which would enable them to profit 
by real academic teaching. 

Lastly, Prof. Herford gives a testimonial to 
the Extension Society for the ‘‘ young women 
in the London suburbs,” who do papers in litera- 
ture which would not disgrace the Cambridge 
Mediaeval and Modern Language Tripos. 
Prof. Herford speaks as an examiner. Now I 
chanced to be a member of the Board of 
Modern and Mediaeval Languages at Cam- 
bridge when the schedule of that Tripos was 
drawn up, and I remember the battle that was 
fought in Cambridge on the question whether the 
modern French and German literatures were to be 
considered subjects providing a sufficient training 
for the university to give degrees upon. It was 
decided in the negative ; and I remember how, 
in particular, the schedule was framed so that a 
thorough training was demanded in Old High, 
Middle High and Low German, Gothic or 
Icelandic. I do not know how far the Tripos 
has fallen from its high estate since then, but I 
know what the aim of the Board which drew 
up the original schedule was. The next point 
is that I have thrice lectured for the University 
Extension Society on German literature in the 
London suburbs, and that I have carefully 
examined the literature syllabuses of Extension 
lecturers of recent years. I therefore can with 
some confidence say that the teaching provided 
by the Extension Society would not enable any 
‘young woman in the suburbs” to reach the 
standard of the Cambridge schedule as we 
originally laid it down. I believe no instruc- 
tion in the grammar and philology of the 
Teutonic languages would attract classes of 
fifty to one hundred people in the suburbs, but 
at any rate it has not been attempted. Yet 
without such instruction I deny the efficiency 
of any education in language, or at any rate 
its claim to be be academic in character. If 
Prof. Herford’s young women exhibited, as he 
says, a high standard of knowledge, I have 
no doubt he will find on investigation that they 
had received philological training—possibly at 
Cambridge itself—before enlivening the mono- 
tony of suburban life by attending Extension 
lectures. All praise to the Extension lecturers 
that they can attract thoughtful and energetic 

ople; but it does not follow, because they 
Fo good work, they are on that account to 
control the future of university education in 
London. 

If the “ Extensionists ” desired to throw out 
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the charter, I for one would work with them; 
but they desire to amend an inefficient charter 
by adding themselves to it. That is what I 
term the degradation of the academic ideal in 
London ; and as Prof. Warr has not convinced 
me that the King’s College test (which I not 
only ‘‘ fancy I have inspected,” but have 
received in the flesh) is a possibility for a 
modern university, so Mr. Spencer Hill and 
Prof. Herford fail to persuade me that the 
‘democratic university” of the future will be 
an enlarged Extension Society. 
KARL PEARSON, 








rilE FITTON PORTRAITS AT ARBURY. 
London: Dec. 30, 1891. 


My attention has been called to the report 
published in the AcApEMy of December 19 of 
a meeting of the New Shakspere Society, held 
on December 11, at which a paper was read by 
Mr. Thomas Tyler on ‘‘ The Latest Objections 
to the Herbert-Fitton Theory of the Sonnets,”’ 
in which he criticises some of the Arbury 
pictures. I do not know how far the necessary 
curtailment of the paper for the purposes of a 
report may have affected the accuracy of the 
statements made in that paper; but as they 
stand in the report, I think the references to 
these portraits are rather calculated to give rise 
to some misapprehensions, and, as I passed 
some months at Arbury this last year and 
studied the portraits there with considerable 
care, I may perhaps be permitted to give a 
short description of the portraits in ques- 
tion. 

I must premise that most of the portraits at 
Arbury bear comparatively modern English 
inscriptions, all in the same style, stating the 
name and in many cases the dates of birth and 
death of the subject of the portrait; these 
modern inscriptions are attributed to Sir Roger 
Newdigate the last baronet, who succeeded in 
1734 and died in 1806: several of them are very 
inaccurate, and where they are not supported 
by independent evidence it would be unsafe to 
rely uponthem. Besides these modern inscrip- 
tions, there are, however, on several of the 
older pictures Latin inscriptions of a totally 
different character, giving the age of the 
subject and usually also the year in which the 
portrait was painted; and there seems no 
reason to doubt that these Latin inscriptions 
are contemporaneous. 

Mr. Tyler refers to three portraits as “ said 
to represent Mary Fitton.” The first is a 
portrait on panel of two girls: it bears no 
modern inscription, but at the top of the 
picture in the centre are the words “ Anno 
dom 1592,” in the (spectator’s) left hand top 
corner ‘‘ etatis sue 18,” and in the right hand 
top corner “‘ etatis sue 15." The elder girl has 
dark hair and eyebrows and grey eyes: in her 
right hand she holds a fan, and in her left a 
flower which looks like a carnation; on her ruff 
is depicted a pansy, on her forehead she wears 
a jewel, and round her neck hangs a necklace. 
The younger girl has brown hair and eye- 
brows, not fair, bat distinctly lighter than the 
elder girl’s : in her left hand she holds a pansy, 
a honeysuckle, and what seem to be rosebuds : 
on her ruff is depicted a flower which may 
perhaps be intended for a carnation, on her 
right sleeve a holly leaf, and on her left a 
sprig of some plant resembling a diminutive 
palm branch. 

The second portrait, also on panel, is of a 
lady with ruff and dress of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and bears a striking likeness both in 
feature and colouring to the younger girl in 
portrait No. 1. There is no date or ancient 
inscription on this picture, but it bears the 
following modern inscription : ‘‘ Lady Maccles- 





field, 3" daughter of Sir Edwd*, Fitton Dame 
of Honour to Q". Elizabeth. 

The third of the portraits referred to by Mr. 
Tyler is, I presume, another panel portrait of 
a lady of the same date, bearing a general 
resemblance to both the girls in the double 
portrait, but not so strikingly like either, with 
the following modern inscription: ‘‘ Countess 
of Stamford, 2"! daughter of Sir Edw‘. Fitton, 
K‘.,” but no date or ancient inscription. 

Taking the portraits in the order in which I 
have descri them, there can, I think, be no 
doubt whatever that the elder girl in portrait 
No. 1 represents Anne Fitton Lady Newdigate : 
not only is the likeness to the other portraits of 
Lady Newdigate (of which there are several at 
Arbury) very striking, but the picture bears 
other indications all pointing to the same 
conclusion. Anne Fitton was baptized at 
Gawsworth on October 6, 1574, so that she 
would not have completed her eighteenth year 
till about October, 1592: both the jewel and 
the necklace worn by the elder girl appear to 
be identical with those depicted in other 
portraits of Lady Newdigate and her children ; 
while the pansy is a device which occurs several 
times in pictures connected with the Fitton 
family, and forms part of the Fitton crest, as 
shown above the Fitton arms both over the 
doorway at the Old Hall at Gawsworth and on 
the old oak chimney-piece in the gallery at 
Arbury (on a cap of maintenance azure and 
ermine & pansy erect proper stalked vert): it is 
also alluded to in one of the letters to Lady 
Newdigate still in existence as emblematic of 
her family, All these indications taken to- 
gether lead irresistibly to the conclusion that 
the elder girl in portrait No. 1 is Anne Fitton 
Lady Newdigate, and I believe that even Mr. 
Tyler does not dispute this. 

As regards the younger girl, I would draw 
attention to the following points: the strong 
a priori probability that two girls painted on 
the same panel would be sisters; the fact that 
the dates given in the old inscription correspond 
exactly with the age of Mary Fitton, who was 
baptized at Gawsworth on June 24, 1578, and 
therefore commenced her fifteenth year about 
June, 1592 = I cannot doubt that the true 
grammatical meaning of the words “‘aetatis suae 
15,” and the one most in accordance with the 
usage of that time, is ‘inthe fifteenth year of her 
age,” the word to be supplied, or rather, in 
this case, to be found on another part of the 
picture, being ‘‘ anno,” and that the words do 
not imply that she had completed her fifteenth 
year); and, lastly, the fact that one of the 
flowers which she holds in her hand is the 
Fitton pansy. Mr. Tyler, referring, I believe, 
to the devices on the sleeves, says that they 
probably represented the armorial bearings of 
the Cookes of Gidea Hall, and suggests that the 
subject of the portrait is Mildred Cooke, after- 
wards Lady Maxey. How any one can 
seriously contend that these devices which I 
have already described could represent the 
armorial bearings of the Cookes (which are as 
follows: or, a chevron compony gu/es and 
azure between three cinquefoils of the second, 
the crest being sometimes given as “‘a horse’s 
head or” and sometimes as ‘‘a unicorn’s 
head or between two wings endorsed azure”) 
I am at a loss to imagine. I do not think that 
| unprejudiced person could for a moment 
believe it; but as a matter of fact, Mildred 
Cooke was baptized at Romford in September, 
1573, so that the date does not correspond 
by some years with those given in the 
picture. 

Portraits No. 2 and No. 3 have less evidence for 
identification ; but no one can, I think, fail to be 
struck with the likeness between portrait No. 2 
and the younger girl in portrait No.1. The 
modern inscriptions on both portraits No. 2 
and No, 3 are obviously incorrect, as no such 





eee existed at that date; but it is not 
ifficult to see how the mistakes arose. Sir 
Edward Fitton Knight, the father of Anne end 
Mary, had only two daughters; but his son, 
Sir Edward Fitton, the first baronet, had a 
daughter Penelope, who married Sir Charles 
Gerard of Halsall, and their son was created 
Earl of Macclesfield in 1679. Among the 
correspondents of Anne Lady Newdigate 
were Mildred Lady Maxey (née Cooke) and 
Elizabeth Lady Grey (whose son was created 
Earl of Stamford in 1628). Both these ladies 
appear to have been on terms of intimacy with 
Lady Newdigate, and address her as “sister.” 
The author of the modern inscriptions seems 
to have been misled by the use of this term, 
and to have thought (1) that Mary Fitton the 
Maid of Honour to Queen Elizabeth was the 
same person as the mother of Lord Maccles- 
field, and that she was also the writer of the 
letters signed ‘‘ M. Maxey,”’ which he supposed 
to be a cant name for ‘“‘ Mary Macclesfield ” 
(hence the strange medley in the inscription on 
portrait No. 2); and (2) that the mother of 
the Earl of Stamford was another sister of 
Lady Newdigate. Portrait No. 3 may or may 
not be a portrait of the same person as the 
other two; there is nothing to identify the lady 
except a general resemblance to the other 
portraits. 

The fact is that at the time when Mr. Tyler 

aid his brief and hurried visit to Arbury the 
idea that the portraits represented Mildred 
Cooke had not occurred to him, and he does 
not seem to have scrutinised the devices with 
much care; and it appears to me that, in his 
desire to fortify the theory started by him as 
to Mary Fitton and Shakspere’s Sonnets, he has 
both overstated the evidence in support of his 
case and altogether disregarded all the evidence 
opposed to his theory. Mr. Tyler puts the case 
as if it were a question between the portraits 
at Arbury and the coloured statue in Gaws- 
worth church, and until I had seen the statue 
in question I certainly was struck with this 
argument. Buta few days ago I paid a visit 
to Gawsworth and had the opportunity of 
inspecting the monuments in an exceptionally 
good light; and so far from the portraits and 
the statue being inconsistent with one another, 
I came to the conclusion that they afforded 
strong evidence in favour of the authenticity of 
both. There are the same high cheek bones in 
the statues of both Anne and Mary, and the 
same contrast between the lips and chin of the 
two girls as in the pictures. The colouring of 
the air and eyebrows of Mary is no doubt 
darker in the statue than in the picture, but 
that of the hair is exactly the same in every 
single one of the monuments in the church; 
and though I could certainly see that Mary’s 
eyebrows are darker than those of her eldest 
brother, so far as any traces of the latter 
remain, the colouring of Anne’s eyebrows is 
quite gone, and nothing remains but the red 
tone of the marble. Iwas also struck with 
the brightness of the colour which is still visible 
in the cheeks of Mary, through the dust and 
grime which enshroud the face and might 
naturally be expected to give the appearance of 
a dark complexion, and also with the fact that 
the neck, which is to a certain extent protected 
by the overhanging headdress, is of a much 
lighter hue. 

I may add that I am not concerned to prove 
or disprove any theory relating to Mary Fitton 
and Shakspere’s Sonnets; I merely wish that 
your readers should be ina position to give due 
weight to the facts of the case before arriving 
at any decision; and I certainly deprecate the 
attempt which has been made—as it seems to 
me without the slightest foundation—to cast a 
doubt upon the genuineness of the Arbury 
pictures, 

C. G. O. BRIDGEMAN, 
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** MEDIASTINUM ’’—‘‘ INTESTINUM.”’ 
Hove: Dee. 21, 1891. 


The derivation of these anatomical words is 
obscure, especially as regards the terminal 
syllables. Perhaps some of your numerous 
correspondents can throw some light on the 
subject. 

Forcellini, as is well known, derives ‘‘medias- 
tinus”’ from ‘‘medius”; and ‘‘intestinum ” 
is usually obtained from ‘‘intus.’”” The former 
was in classical times one of the lowest town 
slaves, and according to Long (Hor. Ep. 1, 14, 
14) opposed to ‘‘villicus,” a villein, or village 
serf. Cicero, however, mentions ‘‘rusticus 
mediastinus” (Cat. 2, 3), and this passage 
shows that such a distinction was not always 
recognised. Pliny, who wrote about 150 years 
later, applied the term to medical students. 
‘‘ Prodicus instituens quam vocant iatrilepticen, 
reunctoribus quoque medicorum, ac mediastinis 
vectigal invenit’’ (Zp. 29, 1, 2). As regards 
its anatomical signitication, ‘‘ mediastinum ” 
does not occur, so far as I can ascertain, in 
medical works before the widdle of the 
seventeenth century. In a tract published by 
John Clark in 1649, entitled ‘‘ Description of 
the Vesseils in the Body of Man. Translated 
out of the Anatomie of Adrianus Spigelius,” 
‘‘mediastinum ”’ is mentioned more than once, 
and it is defined as the “partition of the 
chest.” Vesalius, on the other hand, in his 
work on anatomy (published in 1617, p. 78), 
describes the mediastinum, or rather the parts 
included in that term, as ‘‘intervallum inter 
duas thoracem intersepientes membranas,” a 
long and clumsy paraphrase, which he would 
undoubtedly not have used. if the significant 
word had been in general use. 

‘‘Intestinum,”’ however, is much older. 
Cicero gave ‘‘ intestinum medium,” as an 
equivalent to the Greek, ueoevrépiov, mesentery 
(De nat. deor, 2, 55), As regards the final 
syllables of ‘‘ mediastinum,” “ intestinum,” I 
am inclined to think that they may both be 
allied to the same root ten, Tévw, telxw, Whence 
possibly tendo. I do not think that sto, 
which, I believe, has been suggested by some 
etymologists, is either probable or possible. 


W. AINSLIE HOLtis. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ EVER.” 
London: Dee. 21, 1891. 
Seeing two letters on this subject in the 
AcapEmyY of Dec. 19, I venture to draw attention 
to a theory I brought forward some years ago, 
when criticising the well-known Anglo-Saxon 
grammar by Sievers. I suggested that ever was 
an adverb to the adjective afor with vowel 
modification, of which there are other examples 
known to every scholar—the adjective with 
unmodified and the adverb with modified 
vowel, 
JAS. PLATT, JUN. 








‘“THE SAVAGE QUEEN.” 
London: Jan. 2, 1692. 


_ As the reviewer of my Tasmanian Romance, 
I'he Savaye Queen, in the ACADEMY of Decem- 
ber 19, wishes to know for what class of 
readers I have written it, I should like to 
reply :—That as it is an anthropological study 
of a very fine, but now extinct race, that it is 
more suitable to students of humanity than 
to children. 
HvuME NIsBEv. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Jan. 10,4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “The 
Anatomy of Suicide,”’ by Dr. B. W. Richardson. 
Monpay, Jan. 11,5 p.m. London Institution: ‘Comple- 
—v and Supplementary Colours,”’ by Prof. Silvanus 
ompson. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Ancient and Modern 
Painters— their Technique,” IIl., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8p.m. Aristotelian: ‘‘The Permanent Meaning of 
the Argument from Design,’’ by Mr. B. Bosanquet. 

8 p.m. Library Association: “The Chelsea Public 

ibraries,” by Mr. Quinn. 
Tvurspay, Jan. 12, 4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Laos 
States of Upper Siam,” by Mr. Ernest Satow. 

8pm. Biblical Archaeology: Anniversary Meeting ; 
Election of Council and Officers: ‘‘ Remarks Introductory 
to a Translation of The Book of the Dead,” by Mr. P. le 
rie Dan. Givil Engine “Weighing Machines,” b 

p.m. ineers : eighin achines, 
Mr. Wilfrid Airy. sities ees 
8p.m. Colonial Institute. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: ‘Customs among the 
Natives of East Africa, from Teita to Kilimegalia, with 
Special Reference to Wcemen and Children,” by Mrs. 
French-Sheldon. 

Wepyespay, Jan. 13, 7 p.m. Society of Arts: Juvenile 
ecture, “‘ Three States of Matter: Solid, Liquid, and 
Gaseous,” I., by Prof. John M. Thomson. 
Tuurspay, Jan. 14,6 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘Some 
Aspects of the Reign of Terror,” by Mr. C. T. Knaus. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Ancient and Modern 
Painters—their Technique,” IV., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8p.m. Electrical Engineers: Inaugaral Address by 
the President, Prof. W. E. Ayrton. 

8pm. Mathematical: **Some Theorems connected 
with a System of Co-axal Circles,” by Mr. R. Lachlan ; 
‘** Maxima and Minima of —< In s: a Problem 
in the Calculus of Variations,” by Mr. E. P. Culverwell. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, Jan. 15,4 p.m. Egypt Exploration Fund: Ordinary 
General Meeting. 

7.30 pm. Civil Engineers: Students’ Mecting, 
“Testing and Inspecting for Commercial Purposes,’’ by 
Mr. J. R. Sharman. 

Sp.m. New Shakspere : “ Uthe//oas a Type of Plot,” 

by Mr. R. G. Moulton. 

Sarunpay, Jan. 16, 11 a.m. Association for the Improve- 
ment of Geometrical Teaching : General Meeting. 





SCIENCE. 


The Rhind Lectures on Archaeology, delivered 
in December 1889, on the Early Ethno- 
logy of the British Isles. By John 
Rhys. 

Tuts pamphlet, which is not regularly 
published, but may be obtained of the 
secretary of the Cymmrodorion Society, is 
an unaltered reprint of Prof. Rhys’s Rhind 
Lectures as they have appeared in the 
Scottish Review for 1890-91. Like all that 
the author has written, these lectures abound 
in acute observations of fact, and in bold 
and ingenious theories. I propos in this 
article to discuss briefly some of the more 
important of the new conclusions here put 
forward. With regard to some of them, I 
shall have to give reasons for hesitation or 
dissent; but I am well aware that the form 
of popular lectures often compels an author 
to leave out the really strongest arguments 
on which his theories are based, and that it 
affords scant opportunity for the anticipa- 
tion of objections. 

Before stating the novel and wide-reach- 
ing theory advocated in the first lecture, it 
will be convenient to give a concise sum- 
mary of the facts for which this theory is 
intended to account. ‘The two branches 
into which the Celtic dialects of the British 
Isles are divided are distinguished by two 
noteworthy phonological criteria: (1) the 
Goidelic branch, in its earliest form, repre- 
sented the pre-Celtic sounds of g and kw by 
qu, while the Brythonic branch represented 
them by p (hence Prof. Rhys’s designation 
of Goidels and Brythons as Q and P Celts 
respectively) ; (2) the original sound of « 
was retained unchanged in Goidelic, but in 
Brythonic was modified in the direction of 
i. The ancient Gaulish language, as we 
know it from inscriptions and other sources, 











was a TY dialect;* but in Gaulish and 
other continental Celtic territory we find 
place-names containing the combination qu, 
and some of these admit of interpretation 
on the hypothesis that they belonged to a 
Q Celtic dialect. There is ancient testimony 
to the effect that ‘‘Gallic” and ‘ Celtic” 
were two different languages or dialects 
spoken in Gaul. Further, as there were P 
and Q Celts, there were P and Q Italians, 
distinguished by their diverse treatment 
of the Indo-European ¢g and kw; and 
the P Italians, like the P Celts (of Britain, 
at least), sometimes turned an original 
« into ¢ In Greece, if there were 
not exactly P and Q Hellenes, there were 
Hellenes who used p in certain words 
which other dialects pronounced with /; 
and there were some Ifellenic dialects which 
retained the original sound of w, while 
other dialects changed it into #. 

So far as the facts have been stated, it 
must be admitted that they are fairly 
accounted for by Prof. Rhys’s theory, which 
is as follows: In the far off days when 
the Aryan languages differed comparatively 
little, the region of the Alps was occupied 
by an Aryan-speaking people, who were 
distinguished by the peculiarity of using 
the sound of p instead of the original 
Aryan qg. This peculiarity is to be ex- 
plained by supposing that the people were 
non-Aryans who had acquired the Aryan 
language, modifying it in accordance with: 
their earlier phonetic habits. The Aryanised 
inhabitants of Switzerland broke up into 
three divisions, which migrated severally 
into Greece (where they are represented by 
the Dorians), into Italy, and into the territory 
of the Celts. The development which their 
language underwent in their new homes 
consisted in assimilation to the language of 
the earlier Aryan inhabitants, which in 
turn they modified ; so that the later forms 
of the P language may correctly be called 
dialects of Greek, Italic, and Celtic. The 
branch of the P Aryans who went to Gaul 
are the Galli in the stricter sense as opposed 
to the Celtae, who were the earlier in- - 
habitants speaking a Q dialect. In historical 
times Gallia Belgica was mainly occupied 
by the Galli; in Gallia Celtica the mass of 
the inhabitants were Celtae (‘ Celticans” 
Prof. Rhys proposes to call them), though 
the ruling aristocracy was of the race of the 
Gallic conquerors. 

The first remark that I have to make with 
regard to this theory is that it is unnecessary 
to assume non-Aryan influence in order to 
account for the change of Aryan ¢ into p. 
There is strong reason to believe that the 

* Prof. Rhys thivks that the modern French pro- 
nunciation of « is evidence that Gaulish agreed 
with Brythonic also with regard to the sound of 
this vowel. This seems doubtful. Two related 
languages often undergo parallel development in 
their sounds: witness the representation of the 
vowels of min 4is in modern German and modern 
English. The Greek transcriptions both of Gaulish 
and early British render « by ov not by v. To 
speak of a common Gallo-Brythonic, ora common 

est-Germanic ¢endency, which predetermined the 
course of phonetic development after the dia- 
lects ceased to exercise any reciprocal influence, 
is very much like philological mysticism; if 
this doctrine contains any element of truth, it 
needs more precise definition before any cffective 
use can be made of it. 
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Aryan g was not the double consonant iw 
(which could hardly have changed directly 
into p), but a single consonant—a & with 
some sort of simultaneous labial modifica- 
tion, which it is neither possible nor necessary 
to define more precisely. Such a consonant 
would be an unstable sound, which a very 
slight inexactness of utterance would suffice 
to change either into w or & on the one 
hand, or into » on the other. It would, 
therefore, not be surprising if more than 
one Aryan dialect independently developed 
P and Q dialects each within itself, or if 
the same dialect said » in some words and 
k or kw in others, according to the nature of 
the adjacent sound. Hence it is quite un- 
certain a priort whether the rise of P dialects 
in different regions was due to any common 
historical cause, or to independent growth. 
The fact that Aryan ‘w (as well as ¢) be- 
came p presents no difficulty, because hw 
could be transformed into p only by passing 
through the intermediate stage of g. The 
rare combination {w would be very liable, 
in a language standing on the primitive 
Aryan level, to be assimilated to the far 
commoner simple sound of g. This change 
must have taken place in pre-Celtic and 
pre-Hellenic, but apparently not in the 
antecedent of some of the Italic P dialects, 
which seom to have had fv instead of p in 
the word corresponding to equus. 

The next difficulty that occurs to me is 
that, if Prof. Rhys’s theory were correct, we 
ought to find that those Greek dialects 
which represented Aryan ¢ by é were also 
those which retained the original «, and 
that the change into # occurred chiefly in 
the dialects which changed ¢ into py; or, 
what should be the same thing from Prof. 
Rhys’s point of view, that i is Dorian and u 
Ionian. But this does not accord with the 
facts. The pronunciation # prevailed in 
the greater part of the Hellenic world ; but 
the dialects in which it is most certainly 
known that « was retained are Laconian and 
Boeotian. It will hardly do to find a criterion 
of Dorism in a feature conspicuous by 
its absence at Sparta. It is said also that 
the sound of « was preserved in Lesbian, a 
dialect which has p in some cases where 
most of the other dialects used /. One 
might almost venture to say that the dis- 
tribution of the two sounds was the very 
reverse of what Prof. Rhys’s theory requires 
—that, in fact, i was Ionian, and « Aecolo- 
Dorian. 

In the third place it seems incorrect to 
say that there were P and Q Greeks in the 
same sense in which there were P and Q 
Italians and Celts. So far as is known, 
every Greek dialect (unless Thessalian 
be an ar represented Aryan 4 
variously by ‘4, ¢ (descending from a pre- 
historic a and p, according to the 
nature of the adjacent sound. The euphonic 
laws of the several dialects were different, 
so that the range of any of the three sounds 
is not quite the same in one dialect as in 
another. Prof. Rhys claims the Ionic of 
Herodotus as a Q dialect. But the cases in 
which Herodotus writes / for the p of other 
Greeks are confined to the derivatives of a 
single word—the pronominal stem go—in 
which, from some unknown cause, his dialect 
did not observe the laws of euphony which 


‘it follows in other words—e.g., in rowy, 
| Aeirw. The derivatives of this single word 
are so numerous that the peculiarity of the 
dialect looks far more important than it 
really is; and the Ionic of the inscriptions 
\is, judged by this test, a P dialect (G. 
'Meyer, Gr. Gr., § 186). If we are 
|to talk of P and Q Greeks at all, we 
have to make the awkward admission 
that all the P Greeks were partly Q Greeks, 
and all the Q Greeks were partly P Greeks. 
It is surely far simpler to give up this 
distinction altogether, and to believe that 
the various representation of g by Greek 
k, t, and p,is due to positional euphonic 
changes, and to the varying operation of 
analogy. This conclusion is reinforced by 
the fact that in Greek dialects the conditions 
under which a labio-velar is turned into a 
velar, a dental, or a labial, are substantially 
the same for the media and aspirate as for 
the tenuis. In the other languages it is 
different. In Latin, which is a Q language, 
the change to a labial takes place (initially) 
in the aspirate, but not in the media. In 
Celtic, whether of the P or Q dialect, it occurs 
in both cases. The inference seems to me 
irresistible that the labialism of Greek has 
no more connexion with that of Celtic or 
Italic than the Greek change of s into / has 
with the similar phenomenon in Welsh. 
The portion of Prof. Rhys’s theory that 
relates to the Greeks must, therefore, so far 
as I can see at present, be rejected. On the 
other hand, it remains possible that the 
distinction between the P and Q Italo- 


Italians and Celts. The question is one that 
only a minute comparison of the Italic and 
Celtic dialects can satisfactorily answer. 
With regard to the relations between the 
P and Q Celts in Gaul, the hypothesis pro- 
posed appears consistent with the known 
facts ; what positive evidence there may be 
in its favour I do not know. That there 
were ( Celts in Gaul, at least in prehistoric 
times, is fairly certain; but it is not yet 
absolutely proved that the Gaulish place- 
names with gu are Aryan, or that if Aryan 
their gu is etymologically equivalent to the 
Welsh p. 

The second and third lectures deal with 
traces of a non-Aryan admixture in the 
Celtic population of the British Isles. One 
point on which the author lays great stress, 
as indicating non-Aryan influence, is the 
fact, that side by side with the common 
Aryan system of personal nomenclature 
which they shared with the Celts of Gaul, 
the insular Celts had a peculiar system in 
which names were formed by syntactical 
combinations, the second element being in 
the genitive, in the same manner as the 
names of the Semitic peoples. Prof. Rhys 
gives reasons for believing that the names 
of this type were especially Pictish, and 
finds in it an argument for his view, other- 
wise powerfully supported, that the Picts 
were of non-Aryan origin. The Scots, he 
considers, were Picts who had adopted the 
language and manners of the Goidels. Into 
the discussion of Celtic totemism, and the 
interpretation of the ethnographical elements 
in Irish legend, I cannot here enter, and 
must also pass over the two following 
lectures on ‘‘ The Ancient Peoples of Scot- 





Celts may be older than that between | p 





land” and ‘The Spread of Gaelic in 
Scotland,” which contain much valuable 
matter. As especially noteworthy points 
may be mentioned the explanation of the 
adjective Aovyxadydoros in Ptolemy, and the 
happy suggestion that the modern place- 
name Dunmyat contains a survival of the 
name of the Maeatae. 

The last lecture on ‘ National Names of 
the Aborigines of the British Isles” is full 
of interesting observations. The mysterious 
name, mont Judeorum, applied in the Welsh 
Chronicle to St. David’s, is compared with 
Nennius’s urbs Judeu, Beda’s urbs Giudi, the 
name of a town near the Firth of 
Forth, and with merin Jodeo in an obscure 
passage in the Gododin. The last 
quoted expression is brilliantly con- 
jectured to be a designation of the Firth of 
Forth, which, in an old Irish document, is 
called muir-n Giudan (the orthography here 
indicates an old English source). As there 
is historical or legendary testimony to the 
existence of Picts near St. David’s, it is a 
plausible assumption that Iudeu was a name 
of this people, or of a branch of it. The name 
Pict itself is conclusively shown not to be 
Latin, and the ground is thus left clear for 
the identification of this name with that of 
the Pictones of Poitou. A a 
though hazardous conjecture is offered that 
muir-n Icht, the Irish appellation of the 
English Channel, may mean “ Pictish Sea,” 
which would carry back tho origin of the 
name to the far-distant times before the 
Celtic languages had lost the Aryan sound of 
. With regard to the Irish synonym of 
Pict, Cruithne (corresponding phonologically 
with Prydein in Ynys Prydein, one of the 
Welsh names for Great Britain), Prof. Rhys 
accepts the view that it is identical with the 
Chortonicum of the Wessobrunner Codex. 
In this MS. two successive Latin-German 

losses read as follows: ‘Gallia, uualho 
Fant. Chortonicum, ouh uualho lant.” It looks 
at first sight as if Chortonicum was an ancient 
synonym for Gallia; and on this assumption, 
which Prof. Rhys adopts, the existence of 
Q Celts in Gaul down to historical times 
would be at once established. There are, 
however, some reasons for hesitation. All 
that is really proved is that the writer of 
the gloss thought that Chortonicum was the 
name of a region occupied by a Latin- 
speaking people. Whether he was right in 
so thinking we cannot tell, as we have no 
clue to the source whence he obtained the 
name. He may have found it in the Life of 
an Irish saint, and in that case Chortonicum 
might only mean the land of the Irish or 
British Picts. And it is, perhaps, not 
wholly impossible (though I myself consider 
it very unlikely) that Chortonicum may 
have been the district about Cortona in 
Italy, which a German of the eighth century 
would have called a ‘‘ uualho lant.” 

It is earnestly to be hoped that Prof. 
Rhys will expand these lectures into & 
volume, setting forth with the utmost 
possible completeness the evidence on which 
his conclusions are based. 

Henry BrabDiey. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW BILINGUAL HITTITE INSCRIPTION. 
Dahabiyeh Jstar, Cairo: Dec. 28, 1891. 


The Hittite cylinder, of which the Ashmolean 
Museur has become the fortunate possessor, is, 
next to the lost boss of Tarkondémos, the 
most important monument of the kind yet 
discovered. It was found in Kilikia, and is of 
haematite. The figures and characters upon it 
are exquisitely engraved; indeed, from a 
merely artistic point of view, it is one of the 
finest cylinders with which I am acquainted. 
For me, however, the interest of the cylinder 
chiefly lies in the fact that the four Hittite 
hieroglyphs inscribed upon it are accompanied 
by three lines of cuneiform, and that this new 
“bilingual” confirms in a very gratifying way 
my system of Hittite decipherment. 

The cuneiform characters, which resemble 
those found on certain of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, read ‘‘ Indisilim the son of Serdamu, 
the worshipper of the goddess Iskhara.” 
After the cuneiform inscription jcome the 
figures of the owner of the cylinder and of a 
deity. The owner stands with an offering in 
his hand; behind the deity, who is also 
standing with outstretched arms, are the four 
Hittite hieroglyphs of which I have spoken. 

The last two of them occur on another 
haematite seal found in Kilikia, and now in 
the Ashmolean Museum, upon which a paper of 
mine was published two years ago. I there 
showed that, if my system of Hittite decipher- 
ment is correct, they must represent the name 
of a goddess whose figure appears upon the 
seal. The cylinder of Indisilim proves that the 
name is that which was pronounced Iskhara in 
Assyrian. 

Before the name of the goddess come two 
hieroglyphs, the second of which I cannot 
identify in spite of repeated examinations. It 
may be intended for the arm with a dagger in 
the hand, in which case it would signify 
“great.” But it has more resemblance to the 
character which in Old Egyptian represented a 
“district.” The first hieroglyph is the goat’s 
head (tarku), which I have ‘coun elsewhere 
must mean ‘‘ prince,” as it interchanges with 
the ideograph of ‘‘ king.’”’ Now, in the Recueil 
de Travaux relatifs a la Philologie et a  Archéo- 
logie égyptiennes et assyriennes (xiii. 3, 4, p. 160), 
M. Bouriant has published a corrected copy of 
the treaty between Ramses II. and the Hittites, 
which was engraved on the walls of Karnak. 
We learn from this that the Hittite goddess, 
invoked by the side of the god Suteteh, was 
“Shashkhir, the regent of the mountains.” <A 
very slight change in the form of the first 
character of the name would give us Ashkhir 
instead of Shashkhir; and it must, therefore, 
remain doubtful whether the name of the Hittite 
deity was actually Iskhara, which is given in 
the cuneiform tablets as the equivalent of the 
Babylonian Istar, or whether Iskhara is a Baby- 
lonian name, which has been assimilated to the 
Hittite Shashkhir on account of the likeness of 
sound. In any case, in the goddess of the 
Kilikian seal we must see the Hittite goddess 
of the treaty; amd since she is there called 
“the regent of the mountains,” we may con- 
jecture that the unidentified second ro  * 
on the cylinder denotes a ‘‘ mountain,” the 
whole inscription reading ‘‘the regent of the 
meuntainland, Iskhara.” 

A. H. SAyce. 








THE MILKY WAY IN EUPHRATEAN STELLAR 
MYTHOLOGY. 
Barton-on-Humber. 
The emblems on the Babylonian boundary- 
stones, such as those figured in W. 4. J. iii. 45 
and v, 57, have by some writers been styled 


Zodiacs, whereas they are merely a more or less 
complete catalogue of 74 reipea wdvra td 7’ odpavds 
éorepdvwra (I1, xviii. 485), depicted on the stones 
in their character of daimonic guardians, in 
mute appeal to their originals on high, and 
warning man, by added imprecations, against 
the wickedness of removing his neighbour’s 
landmark. Sun and Moon, the Horse, Dog, 
and Crow, and other non-zodiacal figures, are 
found among them; and on each of the three 
examples referred to is shown a (‘reat Serpent, 
which in the scheme of the heavens familiar 
to us, reappears constellationally in Ophis and 
Hydra. Prof. Sayce (Rel. Anct. Babs., 116) 
has some interesting _observations on the 
Akkadian notion of the Okeanos-river ; and no 
doubt the Great Serpent in one of its mythic 
phases is connected with the Ocean-stream— 
e.g., the Norse Midhgardhsormr, the Weltum- 
spanner (‘‘ Stretcher-round-the-world”’). But 
the Akkadian Snake-river, with whatever else 
it may be associated, certainly also in one 
phase, and on the three Boundary-stones 
referred to, represents the Circulus Lacteus. 
In WW. A. J. ii. 51 we read: 


. ( Ak. Hid tsirra, \ _ 
° | As. Nahru tsiri,  ~ 
‘* The River of-the-Snake.” Thus Hid- 
daqal, ** River ” + ‘‘ great” = Hiddekel 
(Gen. ii. 14). 
46 (Ak. Hid turra An gal, 
*({ As. Nahru markasi Ili rabi, 
River of-the-cord of-the-God great. 
- (Ak. Hid Zuab gal, : 
**) As. Nuhru Apsi rabi, 
River of-the-Abyss great. 

The Akkado-Sumerian zuab-abzu, Semitic 
apsu, seems to have been the origin of the 
famous mag'cal word Zy, said to mean ‘‘ the 
fea” (vide Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 8). 

48 { Ae Hid subura ge li. 

*( As. Nahru suburi zakiku raému. 

River of-the-Shepherd’s-hut, dust-cloud 
high. 

49. Ak. Hid In-ni-na. 

River of-the-Divine-Lady. 


The ‘‘Shepherd” is the luckless sun-god 
Duwu-zi_ (‘‘ the-Son-of-Life’’), the West- 
Semitic Tammuz, who is elsewhere (JV. A. J., 
iv. 27, No. 1) called ‘‘ Lord of the Shepherd’s 
mound ”’—i.e., the fel or hil] (of heaven); and 
the seventh month. that of ‘the Illustrious 
mound,” has Samas, the Sun-god, as its patron 
divinity. Zakiku, ‘‘dust-cloud,” means ‘‘ ghost,” 
a phantom being so imagined. Thus, in the 

ilgames-story we read: ‘‘ The ghost of Hea- 
bani like dust from the earth (arose). (Tablet 
XIL., iii. 34). 

This Snake-river of sparkling dust, the stream 
of the abyss on high through which it runs, 
the golden cord of the heaven-god (Prof. Sayce 
aptly refers to //. viii. 19), connected alike with 
the hill of the Sun-god and with the passage 
of ghosts, is the Milky Way; and it is the 
River of Nana, wife of the heaven-god, as in 
Greek mythology it is connected with Héré. 

If we turn to the two circular uranographic 
stones (IV. A. J., iii. 45), we shall notice that 
in No. 1 the Great Serpent stretches across the 
centre of the circle, its tail hanging down like 
a cord over the edge; while in No. 2 it stretches 
along the circumference of half the circle. 
This seems contradictory ; but, if we look at the 
sky or at a star-map, we shall see that the first 
position very fairly represents the TaAagias in 
November, when it stretches overhead between 
Gemini and Auriga on one side, and Orion and 
Taurus on the other, through Perseus, Cassiopeia, 
and Cygnus above us, descending westwards 
through Aquila; while the second position 
exactly shows the ladat{as at the other side of 
the year, in May, when it nearly skirts the 
horizon from east, via north, to west, dis- 
appearing in the west below Canis Minor. 
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It is hardly necessary to refer to similar 
myths elsewhere about the Via Lactea, how it 
is styled “‘the Path of Spirits,” ‘“‘the Road 
of Souls,” &c. ; but the North American name, 
‘the Path of the Master of Life” (vide Tylor, 
Prim. Cult., i. 324), recalls its Euphratean con- 
nexion with the Shepherd, ‘‘ the Son of Life.” 
Another similar ouranic creature is the Rain- 
bow, ‘‘a living monster,” according to the 
Karens of Burmah; in Dahome it is ‘ Danh 
the heavenly Snake’’’ (Renouf, in 7'rans. 
8. B. A. viii. 220-1). ! 

The Euphratean Kakkab Tsiri (W. A. L., 
v. 46, No. 1, 1. 29), ‘‘the-Star of-the-Snake,” 
is » Serpentarii (vide R. B., jun., Remarks on 
the Tablet of the Thirty Stars, in Proc., 8. B. A., 
February 1890, p. 199), simple original ideas 
being constantly reduplicated in more obscure 
elaboration, in accordance with the progress of 
systematised observation. 

ROBERT Brown, Jun. 








KHU-EN-ATEN, 
Rome : Dec, 29, 1891. 

In the ACADEMY for December 26, 1891, 
I have read, under the heading *‘ Egyptological 
Jottings,” the following : 
‘In view of Padre de Cara's new theory that 
Khu-en-Aten was a woman-Pharaoh, it is much 
to be hoped that Mr. Petrie will come upon some 
conclusive historical data of this reign.’’ 


I beg to say that I am not aware of having 
ever proposed this or any other new theory 
about Khu-en-Aten, and should feel greatly 
obliged to you if you would correct that state- 
ment in your next issue. 

C. A. DE Cara, 8.J. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
Pror. FLOWER, Director of the Natural His- 


tory Museum, acting under medical advice, has 
gone with Mrs. Flower to Biarritz. 


Ar the next meeting of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, on Thursday next, 
January 14, the president, Prof. W. E. Ayrton, 
will deliver his inaugural address. 


THE general meeting of the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching will 
be held at University College, Gower-street, on 
Saturday next, January 16. At the morning 
sitting (11 a.m.), the reports of the council 
and the committees will be read, and the new 
officers will be elected; at the afternoon 
sitting (2 p.m.), the following papers 
will be read :—‘‘ Laguerre’s Dictum concerning 
Direction,”’ and ‘‘ The Geometrical Interpreta- 
tion of Fallacy in Elimination,’’ by Prof. R. W. 
Genese ; and ‘‘ The Use of Horner’s Method in 
Schools,” by Mr. E. M. Langley. All inter- 
ested in the objects of the Association are 
invited to attend. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


VicroriA Institute.—(Monday, Jan. 4.) 


Sir Georcr G. Sroxes, president, in the chair.— 
Dr. Hill, Master of Downing College, Cambridge, 
read a paper entitled ‘‘ From Reflex Action to 
Volition,’”’ in which he gave an account of the 
results of his investigations as regards the 
structural relations of the several parts of the 
central nervous system. In the discussion which 
followed, Sir Joseph Fayrer, Dr. Jones, of Earls- 
wood, Dr. Schofield, Dr. McCaul, Mr. D. Howard, 
and others took part. 
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FINE ART. 
THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


Tuk exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
which opened to the public on Saturday, 
December 19, is, in more than one respect, a 
remarkable one. The sixty-sixth exhibition 
since the formation of the body, the fifty- 
fourth since it was ‘incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1838, the present display is the first 
held since the granting of its recently acquired 
Supplementary Charter—the main provisions of 
which we summarised a few weeks ago—and 
since the election of its new president, Sir 
George Reid. 

Indications are not wanting sufficiently to 
indicate that the policy adopted by the 
Scottish Academy under its new laws, and 
its new leader, is a distinctly progressive 
and popular one. And, indeed, upon 
the adoption of such a policy, and its 
vigorous, unwearied, and self-denying pur- 
suance, the future prosperity, nay, the 
future existence, of the Academy will un- 
doubtedly depend. For it has been more than 
whispered of late, that the machinery of the 
body has been growing rusty, its management 
exclusive and illiberal, and its spirit the re- 
verse of conciliatory ; and, as we have already 
announced, a Society of Scottish Artists has 
been organised with powerful support, both lay 
and professional, arid is to hold the first of its 
annual exhibitions in Edinburgh next spring. 

We are clearly of opinion that the effect of 
this new society upon the Academy itself will 
be fruitful of good, and will stimulate the 
time-honoured guardians and producers of 
Scottish art to increasing activity and useful- 
ness. Indeed, symptoms of such a result are 
visible enough on the walls of the exhibi- 
tion now under consideration. They certainly 
show fewer bad pictures than has been cus- 
tomary in former years; and there is apparent 
a certain general freshness and variety, a sense 
of life and effort, such signs of a striving 
towards new aims, new methods, a new class 
of subjects as are always interesting—as have 
always in them a prophecy of hope. When we 
analyse the specific sources of this general 
impression, we find it greatly due to the 
presence this year upon the walls, in unwonted 
numbers and with unusual prominence, of 
the productions of the younger and more 
vigorous painters of the West of Scotland. 
Unlike England, Scotland has two art centres 
—two cities in which art is an _ existent 
reality. In both Edinburgh and Glasgow 
there are enough painters, earnestly and faith- 
fully at work, to enable each city to hold, 


at least annually, an_ exhibition _repre- 
sentative, in the main, of local art- 
talent. Hitherto the Glasgow painters, the 


younger Paris-trained men among them, have 
hardly won the space and prominence which 
they merited upon the walls of the National 
Academy. But the recent bestowal of the 
honour of Associateship upon Mr. James 
Guthrie and Mr. E. A. Walton, two of the 
most capable of the Western painters, marked 
a change of policy; and this year the works of 
these men and their fellows form, in their 
prominence and extent, a novel and attractive 
feature of the Edinburgh display. 

Mr. Walton exhibits a large and powerful 
landscape study in oils—picture it can hardly 
be called, so simple are its elements, so slightly 








of ‘‘ Mrs. Fergus,” and a “ Pastoral,” in which 
we cannot profess great interest. But his 
finest contributions are in pastels, a method he 
has already practised in much work shown in 
London, and there duly appreciated. Nothing 
could well be more delightful than the light, 
selective, stimulating fashion in which he has 
touched and tinted his ‘‘ Workers on the Shore, 
Helensburgh,” and his ‘“‘ Esplanade, Sundown.” 
Mr. A. Roche, another of the progressive 
Glasgow painters, shows figure pieces and land- 
scapes of merit; and Mr. Henry George sends 
a delightfully effective and freely - handled 
subject of a pair of playmates hurrying 
‘Through the Wood,” notable for its swift 
seizure of expression in the faces of the little 
couple. 

An excellent foil and corrective to the work 
of these vigorous young Glasgow painters— 
young in their aims and methods, whatever the 
actual years of the men may be—is furnished by 
the noble gathering of over sixty works by the 
late president of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
which have been grouped together, according 
to their medium, in the Great Room and the 
Water Colour Room. The productions of the 
new school of the West are always interesting, 
often fascinating; but nearly always merely 
experimental, and too frequently wildly and 
wantonly so. In the productions of Sir W. 
Fettes Douglas we have a typical example of 
work of the utmost quietude and refinement— 
work that never strove to be original, yet that 
ended, through sheer excellence, in being 
original ; work done upon clearly ascertained 
lines and by tested methods; work that 
was a right and orderly development of the 
time-honoured traditions of the Scottish 
art of the earlier part of the century, 
which, in its turn again, had clasped hands 
with the great art of the past, with the 
art of Italy, with the art of Holland. Possessed 
of considerable, but not unerring, dramatic 
power, a power amply visible in the more 
important of his genre subjects, Sir William 
was, especially in oils, a technician of quite 
uncommon skill, delicacy, and refinement ; and 
as a painter of exquisite objects of still life he 
has had few British rivals. As a colourist he 
may be called great. 
visible even in the background waves of the 
figure-piece titled ‘‘ Alone,” in this exhibition, 
visible still more clearly in such landscapes of 
important scale as the ‘‘ Early Morning, 
Stonehaven,” and the ‘‘ Stonehaven Sands” 
here, and in the water-colours exhibited, which 
were the exclusive work of his iater years—was 
singularly keen and true. As an artist, his 
place will always be an honourable one 
among the painters of Scotland; and it is 
much to be desired that his work should 


| be better known than it is in the South; 


except to a few collectors, indeed, he 
is quite unknown in London. A single- 
man exhibition of his selected works, of his 
very best productions in oil and water-colours, 
would form an interesting display, if taken up 
by one of the enterprising New Bond-street art- 
dealers. 

Several admirably life-like and _ effective 
portraits are exhibited by the new president, 
Sir George Reid, including full lengths of Lord 
Provost John Ure, and Lord Provost Sir 
William M‘Onie, both of Glasgow; a perfect 
half-length of Prof. Tait, painted for the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh; and a delicate 
cabinet-portrait of ‘‘Mrs. Macfie, of Dreghorn,” 


does it concern itself with any care for elaborate | seated in an interior by a table. Mr. Robin 


delightfully 


composition — his 
**Bluette,” a 


vigorously-handled 


sunny 


and | Gibb’s single contribution is a refined three- 
country | quarter-length of ‘‘ Peter Glendinning, Esq.” ; 


maiden set against a background of road and Mr. Otto Leyde shows a good water-colour 
and cottages; and a fine pastel of ‘Jean,’ | portrait of Dr. Paterson of Bridge of Allan, the 
another country girl, with quiet, large-featured, | well-known collector and rearer of orchids. 


serious face, seen in full profile. Mr. 


In yenre, some of the most vivacious and 


Guthrie shows his striking seated full-length | dramatic of the exhibits are the little interiors 


His feeling for nature— | pec 





with figures by Mr. G. O. Reid, who is at 
present engaged upon a rendering of the last 
royal baptism at Balmoral, commissioned by 
the Queen, who also has just acquired 
the artist’s unexhibited picture of ‘‘ Chess- 
players.” Here, works like ‘‘ The New Laird,” 
and ‘“‘A Doubtful Transaction” mark alike 
the dexterity of this artist’s brush, and his keen 
observation of humanity, as it discloses itself 
in visible gesture and expression. 

In landscape, Mr. Lawton Wingate and Mr. 
W. D. M‘Kay, both of whom have recently 
suffered severely from the prevailing influenza, 
restrict themselves to small canvases—these, 
however, as refined, as intimate and delicate 
in their insight into the tone and 
relations of nature as any we remember 
from their studios. Mr. Donovan Adam 
has a large landscape with cattle, show- 
ing greater brilliancy and potent harmony of 
colouring, greater unity oly impressiveness of 
effect, than anything he has hitherto shown; 
and a charmingly telling little subject by Mr. 
James Maris deserves more than a word of 
praise. 

The most notable pictures by London 
painters are Sir John Millais’s ‘‘ Little Miss 
Muffet”?; Mr. Tadema’s ‘‘ Audience with 
Agrippa,” and his head of Paderewski; and 
Mr. Tom Graham’s “ Crofters’” of last year’s 
Academy. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


BOTTICELLI IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
53, Colville Gardens, W.: Jan. 2, 1892. 


Will you allow me to comment briefly upon 
the review of Signor Frizzoni’s recent work, 
Arte Italiana del Rinascimento, in which your 
reviewer says ‘‘it would not . . . be seriously 
denied that the hand of Botticelli himself can 
nowhere be traced” in our great Hamilton 
**Coronation of the Virgin”? Having made 
a somewhat careful examination of this picture, 
in common with others illustrative of Sandro’s 
mental attitude, Iam able to point out that it 
agrees in a curiously literal way with the 
uliar views of Matteo Palmieri’s Cittd di 
Vita, which it illustrates, and also (which is 
perhaps more to the purpose) with the general 
spirit of the painter’s designs for the Paraiso 
of Dante, now at Berlin. 

The philosopher’s main point was Origen’s 
thesis that the soul of man could work its way 
up through the spheres to the very seat of 
Deity. It was, of course, the Platonism of the 
Quattrocento, modified as that was by the 
floating mysticism which had filtered through 
Gemistos and Bessarion from Alexandria. This, 
too, is the point of the National Gallery 
picture. The Nine Orders are not composed 
simply of the Angels or daemonic forms which 
Dionysius had conceived. Mingled with them 
are the Saints and Prophets, the Martyrs and 
Confessors of the earthly Church. Most of 
these can be identified by their symbols: they 
are in holy converse with the angels, and it is 
interesting to note Botticelli’s estimate of their 
degrees in the scale of spiritual excellence. 
For instance, St. Catherine of Siena is in the 
lowest ring among the Angels, but St. 
Bernardisin the third with Principalities; Moses 
appears among Powers, so do St. Laurence, 
St. Stephen, and St. Catherine of Alexandria: 
Virtues hold St. Bonaventura, St. Dominic, 
and St. Paul; St. Francis with the Evangelists 
is higher, in Dominations; in the highest 
‘*Triplicitie,’ as Spenser puts it, there are 
men—including the Baptist—mingled with the 
Cherubim. Thrones and Seraphim are un- 
alloyed. Now, apart from Vasari’s descrip- 
tion of the picture which tallies closely enough, 
it is known that Sandro was, in his biographer's 
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phrase, “ na sofistica,”’ that he was on terms 
of intimacy with the Medici, Tornabuoni, and 
other members of the Platonic Academy, and 
that in the Fuller-Maitland ‘‘ Nativity’ (also 
in our collection) he painted the same inter- 
course of angels and men, with equal Platonistic 
leanings towards the reconciliatory power of the 
Logos (here personified in the Child pointing to 
his mouth). 

Coupling these facts with the minute agree- 
ment of Palmieri’s poem and the ‘‘ Coronation ” 
picture, it seems rash to reject it on technical 
grounds alone. Even on this showing I should 
venture to disagree with your reviewer. The 
angelic figures, though on a smaller scale, are 
very similar in feeling and execution to those 
in a ‘“‘ Coronation” inthe Accademia at Florence 
(No. 47), where the figure of God the Father 
(habited as a Pontiff) is almost precisely that of 
a Pope in the rank of Principalities. It is 
noticeable also that the treatment of the figures 
generally is that of Sandro in his undoubted 
pictures of the same scale, ey., the 
“Judith,” the ‘‘Holophernes found by his 
Soldiers,” and the St. Augustine of the 
Uffizi, the yradino pictures in the Accademia, 
and others in the Palazzo Corsini, to say 
nothing of the Fuller-Maitland ‘ Nativity” 
and the drawings in the Uffizi which are also 
unquestionably his. The most important point, 
however, is that to which I have already 
alluded, Sandro’s well-known leanings to 
Platonism and other forms of ancient 
or exhibited in his engravings most 
obviously, but also in some of his classical 
subjects, such as the ‘‘ Primavera,” ‘ Birth of 
Venus,” and ‘‘Calumny.” There were a fair 
number of humanists among the painters of 
Florence, but no such uncompromising trans- 
cendentalist until Michelangelo’s day. 

Perhaps I may also say, upon the subject of 
No, 1033, that it is a replica with but slight 
variations (his own portrait is omitted) of the 
famous Medici picture in the Uffizi; and as for 
the despised No. 1124, which Signor Frizzoni 
appears to take from Filippino and your re- 
viewer to retain for him, that there is an un- 
mistakable drawing for it in the Uffizi 
collection (No. 210 I think), which is there 
ascribed to Botticelli, and which I, for one, 
am not at all inclined to take from him. My 
own opinion is that there was no painter of 
the time who could have given so poetically 
conceived a background as we have in 
No, 1124; the drawing of some of the figures 
also (again on the small scale of the Holo- 
phernes type), speaks for itself. 


MAvRIcCE HEWLETT. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A SOCIETY is in course of formation for the 
encouragement of the study of Japanese art, 
science, and industries: of the commerce and 
finance, the social life, the literature, the 
language, history, and folk-lore of the 
Japanese. Among those who have joined the 
organising council are Lord de Saumarez, 
Ernest Satow, Prof. W. Anderson, Prof. A. H. 
Church, Messrs. Piggott, Gowland, F. A. 
Satow, East, Okoshi, Gilbertson, Bowes, A. R. 
Brown, Ernest Hart, M. Huish; and Messrs. 
Diosy and Goh as honorary secretaries. It is 
intended that the society shall hold periodical 
meetings for the reading of papers and for 
discussion, shall create a library, and arrange 
temporary loan exhibitions, ‘and otherwise 
jeenate _the objects expressed in its title. 
ersons interested in Japan may obtain par- 
ticulars at the Japanese Consulates in London, 
Liverpool, and Glasgow. The first general 
meeting will be held towards the end of this 
mouth in the rooms of the Society of Arts. 





Ar a meeting of the council of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers, held on Friday 
last, January 1, the following were elected 
associates: Messrs. C. E. Baskett, E. W. 
Charlton, J. Knight, E. K. Martyn, and E. 
Piper. 

AmonG exhibitions, we may mention that 
Messrs. Dowdeswell now have on view, at their 
gallery in New Bond-street, a series of cabinet 
pictures of genre subjects, painted in oil by 
Mr. W. A. Breakspeare; and that Mr. Walter 
Severn, president of the Dudley Gallery, was 
to have a private view of his new pictures, at 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on Friday and 
Saturday of this week. 


Tue fifth ordinary general meeting of the 
members of the Egypt Exploration Fund will 
be held on Friday next, January 15, at 4 p,m., 
in the hall of the Zoological Society, Hanover- 
square. The president, Sir John Fowler, will 
be in the chair. 


THE last ‘‘ rough list’ issued by Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch opens with an item for which no less 
than £500 is asked. This is the set of engrav- 
ings formed by Mr. John Boyd in the early 
years of the century to illustrate Strutt’s 
Biographical Dictionary of Engravers. The 
engravings here collected number about 3000, 
many of extreme rarity and in fine condition ; 
they are mounted, and bound in seven volumes, 
atlas folio. 





THE STAGE. 


MR. COMYNS CARR’S NEW PLAY. 


Tuts week there has been, not a gentle 
shower, but a savage storm of new theatrical 
productions. ‘‘ Henry the Eighth,” at the 
Lyceum, we shall discuss next week : a word 
to-day on Mr. Comyns Carr’s ‘‘ Forgiveness,” 
at the St. James’s Theatre. It has not a 
good title. ‘‘ Forgiveness ”’ is a title chosen, 
it is believed, in place of the distinctly 
better one, ‘‘ Forgiven,” which was appro- 
priated years ago by a play of Mr. James 
Albery’s. But ‘‘ Forgiveness” is danger- 
ously near to ‘“‘A Forgiveness,” which is 
the name of one of the most striking, and, 
as it happens, one of the most dramatic of 
modern poems. Then, again, Mr. Carr’s 
title, though dangerously near to a good 
one, is itself not good—not attractive. 
Whom will it draw to the theatre? It 
will draw no one to the theatre. Mr. 
Carr’s own name, as a writer, will draw 
people. The prestige of the theatre will 
draw people. The names of Mr. George 
Alexander and Miss Marion Terry will 
draw people. But ‘“ Forgiveness” will 
draw nobody. 

It is a very good play, however; and 
when once people have been to see it, it is 
likely they will return again. The motive 
is not very new. Throughout the piece the 
dramatic action is secured by the dexterous 
management of old material. But the 
story is so well arranged that it is interest- 
ing—it is so well told that it isnow moving, 
now entertaining ; and throughout—barring 
one or two improbabilities—it is sensible 
and healthy. I cannot think the mental 
action of the hero and heroine, in that 
which threatened to be the crisis of their 
fate, was particularly healthy, certainly, 
nor sensible either. But, then, in real life 
—somehow, if you notice it—people do not 
believe with the stern logic of Mr. Archer’s 





dramatic theories, or of the stage personages 
of Scandinavian invention. At critical 
moments, and from quite sensible people, 
what terrible, what fatal mistakes! This 
has a right to be remembered, even if, with 
all our remembrance of it, we cannot fully 
accept the prolonged reticence of Edward 
Hamilton when speech might have saved 
his chances, and cannot acquit Nina Ferrars 
of at least a touch of unwomanliness when 
she proposes to be herself the medium 
through which there is to be communicated 
to Hamilton his sentence of banishment 
from her father’s house, while she, on 
evidence that is to us insufficient, believes 
in the guilt of the man who had moved her 
heart so deeply. We find these faults, and 
we chronicle them; but, alongside of the 
brief notice that it is essential to take of 
them, we pay our tribute to the general 
interest of the story, and to the terse and 
telling English in which it is conveyed, and 
the epigram with which it is lightened. 

The play—and I should not have ex- 
pected otherwise at the St. James’s Theatre 
—is charmingly interpreted. If Mr. Nut- 
combe Gould, a manly and discreet actor, is 
the “ideal ”’ baronet that I have read he is, 
that—may one be permitted to say—is in 
part because the ‘ideal baronet” is not, in 
most people’s experience, very different 
from the ideal gentleman. ‘To be a baronet 
—good sirs—is not to have a profession 
whose stamp a man carries so that he is as 
easily recognisable as a soldier, a sailor, a 
lawyer. It is as a gentleman that Sir 
Edward Ferrers behaves in Mr. Carr’s play ; 
it is as a gentleman that he behaves in Mr. 
Nutcombe Gould’s acting. The main villain 
of the piece is one Reginald Earle—a cad of 
the first water, though of very good family, 
played convincingly by Mr. Arthur Bourchier. 
The funny people, who afford that which the 
newer criticism despises as comic relief— 
comic relief being just as essential to a four- 
act play as composition, light and shade, 
balance of parts, are essential to a picture— 
the funny people, I say, are two or per- 
haps three: one of them the modern spinster 
who despises Man—that is played excellently 
by Miss Fanny Coleman; another a too 
youthful lover, played sheepishly, of malice 
prepense, by Mr. EK. W. Gardiner; and tho 
third—if third there is—this lover’s young 
woman, whom Miss Laura Graves represents 
with piquancy and charm. But perhaps 
among ‘‘comic relief” should be classed 
the amiable clergyman, against whom—let 
me assure the crude socialist, the political 
dissenter, and the provincial sceptic (who 
jumps characteristically to a contrary con- 
clusion)—Mr. Comyns Carr, as a man of 
the world and an observer of life, who is 
not the prey of fads, has no manner of spite, 
“no possible spite whatever.” And I 
suppose that Mrs. Badger—albeit a little 
conventional in her presentation—is comic 
relief also, after all. Hero and heroine are 
played by Mr. Alexander and Miss Marion 
Terry. Mr. Alexander is winning and 
tender in the ways to which he has 
accustomed us; and if he is not passionate, 
he is at least serious. That admirable 
craftswoman, Miss Marion Terry, is, as 
has of late years beceme usual with her, 
wonderfully dramatic and vivid. On the 
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night that I was present, she played her 
first scene with some excess of nervous 
movement—tended almost to fidgettiness. 
But this was soon gone, and she gave to the 
character as the play proceeded reality and 
womanly dignity. In the ong. scene 
between father and daughter, she had 
the advantage of the best and the most 
judicious collaboration on the part of Mr. 
Nutcombe Gould. 
Freperick WEDMORE. 








STAGEKE NOTES. 


Mr. T. Fisuer Unwen will publish imme- 
diately, Playhouse Impressions, by Mr. A. B. 
Walkley, part of which has already appeared in 
the Speaker. The whole volume gives a view of 
the English play as represented at London 
theatres at the present time. 


Ir has now been definitely decided, by a 
joint committee of the Shelley Society and the 
Independent Theatre Society, to give a private 
performance of ‘‘ The Cenci,” in May. Every 
subscriber of one guinea will become for the 
year a member of the Shelley Society, and will 
thereby be entitled to receive two tickets for 
reserved seats at the performance and a copy of 
the society's publications for 1892. All those 
who wish to secure the privileges of member- 
ship are requested to send in their subscrip- 
tions, not later than February 7, to T. J. Wise, 
52 Ashley-road, Crouch-hill, N. 


MUSIC. 

BACH’S * GOLDBERG” VARLATIONS. 
Or this work Dr. Spitta says that alone it would 
be sufficient to make the composer immortal. 
It is remarkable, if segueliel merely as a 
technical display, and would no doubt often 
be selected as a show-piece but for the fact 
that it was written for a harpischord with two 
rows ofkeys; though it is possible (as Mr. Dann- 
reuther has proved) to play them on one key- 
board, i.e., on the pianoforte, but it is by no 
means an easy task. The contrapuntal display 
is not a whit behind the technical; every third 
variation throughout, except the last, is a 
canon of some sort, and Studies in Canon 
would be by no means an _ inappropriate 
titleforthe work. To students indeed, it offers an 
almost inexhaustible mine; but it is not the 
mastery over difficult forms which gives such 
power to the music, but its charm and light- 
ness. It is no exaggeration to say that these 
canonic variations could be thoroughly enjoyed 
by a person possessed of musical feeling but 
lackin theoretical knowledge, and even 
race a musicians would, at first hearing, 
scarcely imagine them to be such treasuries of 
science. When he wrote them, Bach was 
inspired, and therefore triumphed completely 
over form, The other variations are of different 
character; one is a Gigue, another a Sarabande, 
another an Overture, a fourth a Fugetta, and so 
on--all pregnant with life and colour. Varia- 
tion 3, with its sextolet groups of quavers, 
would seem to have been in Beethoven’s mind 
when he wrote No. 4 in the set belonging 
to his pianoforte Sonata in E (Op. 109). There 
is one more point of similarity between the two 
sets of variations. After the 30th or last 
variation, Bach directs that the opening Aria 
be played again, and Beethoven concludes in 
® similar manner; and the plan is as satisfac- 
tory as it is striking. The 30th variation is a 
** Quodlibet,”” several melodies played 
simultaneously, 
but it has other attractions. 
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It is a clever piece of music, 
It brings to 
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mind those glorious family musical festivals 
of the Bachs in Erfurt, | Rewer and other 
places, when they made music right earnestly, 
and also right merrily ; for Quodlibet singing 
was one of their favourite pastimes on these 
occasions; and, if only they could mix up 
sacred and secular words, it caused all the more 
merriment. The joke was a harmless one, and 
no irreverence whatever was intended. The 
Quodlibet now under notice is in four parts; 
the lowest is the bass of the Aria, while the 
other parts carry out clever canonic imitations 
on phrases from popular tunes, the humorous 
words of which were handed down by Bach's 
pupil Kittel. In this world nothing is perfect— 
not even Bach. There is one fault about the 
work, and that is sameness of tonality. Con- 
sidering the number of the variations, this is 
somewhat strange; for in his fourth English 
Suite, Bach broke with the custom of his day. 

Mr. Dannreuther played the variations at his 
first musical evening at Orme-square last 
Tuesday, with wonderful agility and precision, 
and deserves the thanks of musicians. The 
performance lasted forty-nine minutes, and even 
then the repeats indicated by Bach were not all 
taken. The programme included a new piano- 
forte Quartet by Dvorak, a fine work about 
which details must be given on some future, 
and probably near occasion. Miss Williams 
sang the soprano solo “ Fiant aures tuae,” from 
Dr. Parry’s remarkable work ‘‘ De Profundis,” 
anda Schubert song. The programme included 
Beethoven’s pianoforte Trio in E flat. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Studies in the Wagnerian Drama. By Henry 
Edward Krehbiel. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.). 


The author has evidently madea deep study of 
Wagner’s works. He describes with more or 
less detail, and with avoidance of purely tech- 
nical terms, ‘‘ Tristan,” ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,”’ 
‘Der Ring des Niblungen,” and ‘ Parsifal ” ; 
but his object is not so much to tell the plot 
and analyse the music, as to discover the ethical 
idea underlying these music-dramas. So long 
as opponents of Wagner will discuss him merely 
as a musician, so long will the idea of ethics 
being taught by means of music create a smile ; 
but if Wagner be regarded as a dramatist 
making use of music to colour his scenes and 
quicken the emotions of his hearers, then it is 
as legitimate to seek out the meaning of his 
dramas as it is those of Shakspere. 

In his first chapter, Mr. Krehbiel, in a short 
historical survey, shows how Wagner, in his 
attempt to regenerate the lyric drama, merely 
advocated reforms which had already been 
suggested by Caccini, Gluck, and others, 
while his view of art was identical with 
that of the great Greek tragedians. In 
one or two passages in his book he clearly 
states that an intellectual study of Wagner's 
scores is not absulutely necessary, but that such 
a study greatly intensifies the emotional effect 
which they produce. It would seem scarcely 
necessary to insist on this; but so long as 
Wolzogen’s clever analyses of Wagner's music- 
dramas are considered only as keys to open 
closed doors, it may not be altogether useless 
to remind musicians that Beethoven has had 
many Wolzogens, and that analyses of his 
works have greatly added to the enjoyment of 
them. Or take the case of the Bach Fugues: 
every bar in the best of these repays study, 
and when one realises the fetters of the fugue 
form, how much greater does the genius of the 





meaning which Wagner wished to convey. 
‘Tristan ’’ is, of course, a somewhat hard nut 
to crack; and it is not surprising that our 
author is inclined to look at it ‘‘as a work of 
art regardless of its ethical phases.” The 
moral of Wagner's trilogy is concisely shown ; 
but in discussing the form and contents of this 
work our author appears somewhat too optim- 
istic. Admirers of Wagner’s method may 
forgive, and even forget, certain features of the 
trilogy, but they are real stumbling-blocks 
to many, and the admission that Wagner was 
not infallible makes for conciliation. The 
very form of the trilogy is a compromise 
between the real and the ideal. Wagner felt 
that to give the various parts on consecutive 
nights would, as a rule, be impracticable, and 
hence each part was made, to some extent, an 
independent work. Mr. Krehbiel admires 
‘* Parsifal,” and yet regrets the monkish super- 
stitions and miracle-mongering to be found in 
the libretto; he would have the essence of 
Christianity pure and undefiled. Here in, 
while admitting the truth of many of his 
observations, one cannot help feeling that 
Wagner, in unfolding his subject-matter in a 
manner likely to appeal to the greater number, 
had tosubmit to acompromise; butsodexterously 
has he constructed his sacred drama that 
believer and freethinker alike can be impressed 
it. 

Mr. Krehbiel’s book contains many details 
which add to the interest of Wagner’s libretti: 
as, for instance, those relating to the ‘‘ Meister- 
singer” guilds, and the parallels drawn between 
the heroic tales of the Aryan race. The author 
has apparently expanded lectures into book 
form—at least, we judge so from one or two 
—— to the pianoforte scores of the music- 

ramas. 
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R 


THROAT 
use EPPS’S 
IRRITATION JUJUBES. In contact with the 


glands at the moment they are 

excited by the act of sucking, the 

AND Glycerine in these agreeable con- 

fections becomes actively healing 

In boxes, 7}d.; tins, 1s. 1}d., labelled 

COUGH. = “Sek “EPPS & CU., "Homwo- 
pathic Chemists.” 
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Ready Immediately, Vol. IX. New Series, for the Years 1874-1883. ABA toGIS. Cloth, 25s. net; half-morocco, 39s. 


CATALOGUE of SCIENTIFIC PAPERS COMPILED by the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


Vols. I. to VI., for the Years 1800-1863, royal 4to, cloth (Vol. I in half-morocco), £4 net ; half-morocco, £5 5s. net. Vols. VII., VIIL., for the Years 1864-1873. cloth, £1 11s. 6d. net : 
half-morocco, £2 5s. net. Single Volumes, cloth, 20s, net ; or half-morocco, 28s. net. ? 


Now Ready, Vol. IV., demy 4to, 4 


THE COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL PAPERS of ARTHUR CAYLEY, 8&c.D., F.R.S., Sadlerian 


Professor of Pure Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. (To be completed in 10 vols.) 


A HISTORY OF EPIDEMICS in BRITAIN. From A.D. 664 to the Extinction of the Plague in 


1666. By CHARLES CREIGHTON, M.D., M.A., formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 18s. [Now ready. 
Dr. Charles Creighton has to a large extent broken new ground in this elaborate and painstaking work. . . . The historical part of his subject is treated with great patience of 
research and often with acute insight, and will be read with interest and profit by all serious students of our national history.””— Times. 


THE ORIGIN of METALLIC CURRENCY and WEIGHT STANDARDS. By W. Ridgeway, M.A, 


Professor of Greek, Queen’s College, Cork, and late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. [Nearly ready. 


A TRAVELLER'S NARRATIVE written to ILLUSTRATE the EPISODE of the BAB. Edited, 


Translated, and Annotated, in 2 vols., by EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A.,M.B., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lecturer in Persian ‘in ‘the University of{Cambridge. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 15s, net. Vol. Il. only, 10s. 6d. net. wi i . { Immediate ln. % 
, Pa wort compgeet by order of Behi’u’llih, the present Chief of the Babi sect, comprises a history of that sect from its origin to the present day, together with a statement of its 
doctrines and principles. 
Vol. I. contains the Facsimile of the Original MSS. 
Vol. I. contains the English Translation, illustrated by numerous Critical and Historical Notes, based for the most part on hitherto Unpublished Documents. 


A SHORT COMMENTARY on the HEBREW and ARAMAIC TEXT of the BOOK of DANIEL. 


By A. A. BEVAN, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 8s. [Nearly ready. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


THE INFLUENCE and DEVELOPMENT of ENGLISH GILDS (Thirlwall Prize Essay, 1891). 


By F. AIDAN HIBBERT, B.A., St. John’s College. Crown Svo, 3s. 
** We can, without reserve, commend the book as clear, painstaking, and convincing. Any one touching on the subject of English Gilds in the future ought first to master Mr. Hibbert’s 
concise treative.”— The Antiquary, January, 1892. ; 


GRADUATED PASSAGES from GREEK and LATIN AUTHORS for FIRST SIGHT TRANS. 


LATION. Selected and supplied with Short Notes for Beginners by H. BENDALL, M.A., Head Master, and C. E. LAURENCE, B.A., Assistant Master of Blackheath 


Proprietary School. 
Part I. EASY. Crown Svo, 1s. 6d. Now ready. | Part Il. MODERATELY EASY. 2s. 


PITT PRESS SERIES. 
SUBJECTS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 1892. 


De Vigny.—La Canne de Jone. Edited, with Notes, by H. W. jy - : ws ai : : 
EVE, MLA. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Head Master’ of Univesity “40+ Book XXYJ. With Notes and Introduction by M. 8. Dimsvae, 
College 8chool, London, 1s. 6d. M.A., Fellow of King’s College. 2s. 6d. 

Ha uj}— Die Karavane. Edited, with Notes, by A. SCHLOTTMANN, Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book Ii. With English Notes by ALrrep 


Ph.D., late Assistant Master at Uppingham School. 3s. PRETOR. M.A. Fell te 7 2 a 

Goeithe’s Hermann und Dorothea. With an Introduction and OR, M.A., Fellow of Gt. Catharine's College. Ss. 64. 
Notes. By the late W. WAGNER, Ph.D. New Edition, Revised by J. W. CARTMELL, 
M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College. 3s. 6d. 


Cuesar.—De Beilo Gatllico. Book I. With Map and English 
Notes by A. G. PESKETT, M.A., Fellcw of Magdalene College. 1s. 
Vergil—Acneid. Book II. With Notes by A. Stvewicx, M.A., 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 1s. 6d, 
Cicero—Pro Murena. With English Introduction and Notes. By p : : — - - “ 
W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John’s College, 7’€@tonis Apologia Socratis, With Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendices by J. ADAM, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Emmanuel College. 3s. 6d. 


| Nearly ready. 


Homer.—Iliad. Book VI. With Introduction and Notes by G. M. 
EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. 23. 


Herodotus. Book IX. Chapters 1-89. With Notes, Introduction, 
and Map by E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College. 3s. 6d. 


Cambridge. 3s. 


SUBJECT FOR LONDON UNIVERSITY B.A. EXAM., OCTOBER, 1802, Vergil. The Complete Works, Edited, with Notes, by A. Sivewick, M.A. 
Thucydides.—Book VII, The Text newly Revised and Explained, 2 vols. Vol. I. Containing the TEXT and INTRODUCTION. 3s. 6d. Vol. II. The 
with Introduction, Summaries, Maps, and Indexes. A Re¢collation of the British NOTES. 4s. 6d. 


Museum MS. M, hus been made for this Edition. By Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. 5s. “ Mr. Sidgwick’s ‘ Vergii’ is, we believe, on the whole, the best school edition of the poet.”—Gua' dim. 
Also in Two Parts. 5s. Part I. Introduction and —_ puss lI. pers ond ietemes, : . 
* The pleasant auticipations with which one takes up a new edition of a classical author by Dr. Holden Lucian i Meni pus and Timon With Notes and Introc uction, y 
‘re amp ee ve case of his Seve look of Thucydides. Dr. Holden's admirable scholarship and pee Lm, . ° ‘ 
isis methaiieal ¥ ait king io em tim to turn out po comgpehensive ana os bactd am edition da E. C. MACKIE, M.A. 3s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 
single beek as can be found iv any language.”—.leademy. | 
SUBJECT FOR LONDON UNIVERSITY INTER. ARTS. EXAM., JULY, 1892. | Livy.—Book IN. With Notes and Introduction, by Rev. H. M. 
Cicero.—Prvo Plancio. FEdited by Rev. H. A. Honven, LL.D., | STEPHENSON, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. = wl . 
Examiner in Greek, to the University of London. New and Revised Edition, 4s.6d. | i Nearly ready. 
SUBJECT FOR OXFORD LOCAL EXAMSBS., JULY, 1892. | SUBJECT FOR SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES’ ARTS. EXAM., 1892. 
Rieht.—Culturgeschichtliche Novetlen. With Grammatical, | Sainte-Beuve.—M. Darw.  (Causeries de Lundi, Vol. IX.) W ith 
Philological, and Historical Notes, and a Complete Index, by I. J. WOLSTENHOLME, Biographical Sketch of the Author, and Notes Philological and Historical, by 
B.A., Lond, 3s. 6d, | GUSTAVE MASSON. 2s. 


PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME.—Now ready, 3s. 6d. : 
ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By C. Swrru, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


“Mr. Charles Smith, the author of the well-known treatises on ‘Algebra’ and ‘ Conic Sections,’ has now given us a companion work on ‘ Arithmetic.’ As was to be expected from his 
reputation, it is well arranged and complete, and is specially adapted to the Local Examination Students by its large and varied collection of answers. The chapters on Stocks and Exchange 
ure suitable to those preparing for actual business.”’— Literary World. . . : 

‘The clearness with which it states the ordinary rules and explains the common processes, and the large number of examples and examination questions make it an exceptionally good 
class-book. It will probably soon acquire an equal reputation with its author’s well-known class-books of algebra and geometry.’’— Svofsman. 


Llementary Algebra (with Answers to the Examples). By W. W.| The Elements of Statics and Dynamics. By 8. L. Lovey, 
mt eas BALL, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Trinity College, Cam- M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. 7s. 6d. Or in Two Parts. Part I. The 
ridge. 4s. 6d. “wr . > . : 

“The ~ aA. is to treat the subject from a purely elementary point of view. . . . He keeps Elements of Statics. 4s. 6d. Part II. The Elements of Dynamics. 3s. 6d. 

ste dily before him the requirements of the Cambridge Local and the Oxford and Cambridge Schools % M 

Eaaminations, so ey oe etadent will oad ample spatertal for the quen s pee weenes out che Euclid.—Elements of Geometry. Books I.» Til. By H. M, 

tulierous pape wt fo y above-named Xs ations. Many readers wi nd enou matter »pliec n ar . » 

them here elthout reading s higher tent-neelt, Mrs Ball te to be congratulated om the successful ackleve- TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow and formerly Tator of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d 
ment of histask. . . . Ve commend his book from a practical acquaintance with it."—Academy. ks III., IV., 1s. Gd. Books I.-IV. in 1 vol., 3s 
Book: -, LV., 1s. 6d. s I. ° +) JS. 








An Elementary Treatise on Plane Trigonometry, for the : ‘ ‘ % 
Use of Schools. By E. W. HOBSON, M.A., Fellow of Christ College, Cambri, and Solutions to the Exercises in Euclid. Books I.-1V. (vitt 
—, Lecturer in Mathematics, and C. M. JESSOP, M.A., a of Clare Press Mathematical Series, by H. M. TAYLOR, M.A.), by W. W. —— = 
College. n the press. (In the press. 


Lonpon: ©. J. CLAY & SONS, Campripce Universtry Press Warenousz, AVE Mania Lane. Giascow : 263, ARGYLE STREET. 
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